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You can 
: play host to 
these English 
beauties 





VERY ONE looks forward at some 
E time to seeing England’s glorious 
flowers in bloom. For generations, 
vivid descriptions of their magnifi- 
cence have traveled around the world. 
And, for generations, the most fa- 
mous gardens in England have been 
planted with Sutton’s Seeds. 

Today, circumstances need not pre- 
vent you from seeing the extra gor- 
geousness of bloom, size and color 
which characterizes English flowers. 
For Sutton’s Seeds can be planted in 
your own garden where, with good 


soil and usual care, they will repro- 
duce true to the type and quality of 
their illustrious forebears. 

For more than 100 years the Suttons, 
of Reading, have been developing, 


improving and protecting the finest 
vegetable and flower strains. Before 
offering seeds for American culti- 
vation, extensive studies of soil and 
climate were conducted. The first 
allotment of Sutton’s Seeds was 
shipped across the Atlantic only after 
hundreds of tests had proved that 


they would give satisfaction to 
gardeners in the United States. 
Planting will soon be staried. 
You'll find valuable suggestions for 
care and cultivation in Sutton’s 1937 


Amateur’s Guide in Horticulture and 
General Garden Seed Catalogue. You 
can also make selections from the 
many vegetable and flower varieties 
listed, described and illustrated. Why 
not obtain your copy quickly? Send 
35ce to Sutton’s American Resident 
Representative: Mr. George H. Pen- 
son, P. O. Box 521, Glen Head, L. L., 
New York, or write to 


SUTTON & SONS Lro. 

Dept. 14, Reading, England 

A comprehensive selection of Sutton’s 

Seeds is kept in stock by R. H. Macy & 

Co., Ine., 34th Street and Broadway, New 

York City, and by the Wayside Gardens, 
Mentor, Ohio. 


SUKIONS 
SEEDS 


ENGLAND’S 





BEST 
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Garden Work for Early February 
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SEEDS of Vinca rosea should be sown now in order to have flowering 
plants by early July. 

GARDEN workers who plan to use hotbeds should investigate the electric 
units now on the market. They save time and labor. 

THE FORCING of hydrangeas which are to be flowered for Easter 
should be begun at once. 


SEEDS of the Jerusalem cherry may be sown this month to provide 


berried plants for next Christmas. 

MUCH expense may be saved if small greenhouse plants are bought at 
this season and grown through the Summer to maturity. 

MUMMIED fruits and cankered branches should be cut from fruit trees 
and burned now before they spread disease spores. 

NOW IS the time for combating San José scale on fruit trees. Spraying 
with lime-sulphur or miscible oils is the most effective way of eradi- 
cating these pests. 

BLACK-KNOT on plums and cherries can be checked by vigorously cut- 
ting away all diseased branches and spraying with lime-sulphur before 
there is any swelling of the buds. 

MAPLE, hawthorn, poplar and tulip. trees are included in the list of 
subjects to be treated in the same manner as fruit trees infected with 
scale. 

DO NOT allow large or thick patches of ice to accumulate upon the 
lawns and remain there for a long time. Poor drainage, which causes 
this, should be corrected as soon as possible. 

TREES girdled by rabbits should be wrapped to prevent the injured 
parts from drying excessively before bridge grafting can be performed 
in the Spring. 

SEE THAT all the garden tools are in good condition. Replace broken 
or worn-out parts, so that when the gardening season opens, the tools 
will be ready for use. 

TO PREVENT damage from the red spider, which is especially preva- 
lent at this season, syringe the plants carefully, taking pains to hit the 
under side of the leaves, and maintain as humid an atmosphere as 
possible. 

SEEDS of the flowering vines, Cob@a scandens and Thunbergia alata, 
may be sown this month. Plants may be set in the garden when Sum- 
mer comes and potted up again in the Fall, blooming for many weeks 
indoors. Plant the seeds of Cobe@a scandens edgewise. 

PUSSYWILLOWS may be forced from now on, using shoots from 18 
inches to three feet long. They should be placed near a sunny window 
in a deep vase of water, first removing the husk which covers each 
bud. The variety known as Salix discolor is the best for forcing. 

ASTILBES may be forced into bloom in a few weeks by purchasing 
clumps and potting them up, making sure of good drainage. After 
being potted, the plants should be well soaked with water and placed 
in a cool part of the cellar until two or three inches of top growth has 
been made. 
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Colorful 
Hardy Korean 


Chrysanthemums 


from seed 





Easy to grow — sown in the 
Spring they'll bloom this Fall.... 
That’s the unique, fascinating 
story of these beautiful, hardy 
Korean Hybrid Chrysanthe- 
mums, Every gardening fan will 
enjoy growing them. Magnificent 
colors. Compact bushes, virtually 
covered with flowers; Showy; 
unexcelled for cutting. Earliest 
blooming — the first of the sea- 
son. Order now. Pkt. 50c¢; 
special pkt. $1.50. 7 


Dreer’s 1937 Garden Book 


is more than a catalog—a valu- 
able gardening guide containing 
full information about the best 
of the new flowers for 1937. 
Reasonable prices. Send for it 
now. FREE. 


HENRY A. 
DREER 
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OUTSIDE 





PLANT FOOD 


In the greenhouse or in the open, 
Eureka has proved itself “The 
World’s Finest Plant Food.” It 
is a careful, balanced blend of 
natural materials scientifically 
treated by a special process to 
combine stimulation with last- 
ing effects. 


Eureka Plant Food is milled ex- 
tremely fine, is free from offen- 
sive odor, simple to apply, and 
unsurpassed for all horticultural 
purposes. Results are simply 
amazing, as attested by hun- 
dreds of the world’s leading 
show growers. 


Write for our special 
“Eureka” folder 


GrcrenMilsop 
Dept. E-21 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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— year’s Spring flower shows will be either early or late, 
the dates being determined by the fact that Easter comes in 
March. No flower show committee likes to have its exhibition 
come very close to Easter Sun- 
day, and for that reason we find 
the Philadelphia show begin- 
ning on March 8, with the 
Boston show starting the 12th 
and the New York show on the 
following Monday, whereas the Chicago exhibition will not 
begin until April 3, and the National flower show in Mil- 
waukee not until April 10. 


The Show in Philadelphia 


The Philadelphia Spring flower show has proved so popu- 
lar in recent years that it is to be extended an extta day this 
season. It will begin on Monday, March 8, and run through 
the following Sunday. This year’s show will have a complete 
change of arrangement. Mr. Walter Hengel, the noted land- 
scape artist, has conceived a setting for the great collection of 
Widener acacias which will depict ““The Romance of the 
Acacia.’” These famous plants will be arranged in a wild dell 
or ravine that will dwarf anything ever before built into a 
flower show in this or any other city. Fifty tons of rock alone 
will be required to construct a colorful canyon 30 feet high. 
- Through the canyon an intriguing sylvan path will wind and 
beside it there will be large pools to reflect the magnificence of 
the golden yellow blossoms. The entire motif will be tropical 
in concept, with typical conical shaped Kaffir huts as part of the 
picture. Eucalyptus trees shipped from California will be used. 

The same note of floral grandeur will be carried out in the 
scores of other unique exhibits at the show. Prizes in excess of 


Spring Flower Shows 
Are Close at Hand 


$25,000 will be awarded for the most beautiful rose gardens, 
rock gardens, bulb gardens, and other floral arrangements, 
with particular emphasis on Spring-blooming sorts. The 
Pennsylvania Horticultural So- 
ciety will, of course, take a 
conspicuous part in the arrange- 
ments. The society will have no 
large formal garden this year, 
but will allot its space to a num- 
ber of entries of a unique type, which will be staged by garden 
clubs and individual exhibitors. 


The Boston Flower Show 


An important innovation will mark the beginning of the 
Spring flower show in Boston. The opening day will be on 
Friday instead of on Monday as usual. In the past, the show 
has been kept open for six days, but this year’s show will con- 
tinue for seven days. It will be open for half a day on Sunday. 

This year’s special feature will be on a more elaborate scale 
than has ever been attempted at any similar show in this coun- 
try. Grand Hall, one of the largest halls in Mechanics Building, 
will be transformed into a section of Holland, with its bulb 
fields, its picturesque windmills, its time-worn homes and its 
great flower market, with a canal twelve feet wide extend- 
ing the entire length of the hall. Scenic artists have been 
working for months in preparation for this display, the 
unprecedented extent of which has already begun to attract 
wide attention. 


The International Flower Show 
New York’s International flower show will be different in 
its general set-up than those of past years with at least 16 





Scenic backdrops, of which this is one, will enclose three sides of Grand Hall in Mechanics Building, Boston, where 
the New England Spring Flower Show will be held. 
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gardens on the main floor, some of them occupying 1600 
square feet. Efforts are being made by both amateur and com- 
mercial growers to make these gardens especially attractive, 
and some entirely new developments are expected. 

The Garden Club of America exhibit will be the dominant 
feature of the second floor. It will consist of a winding road, 
beside which five or six ecological group plantings will be 
found, these plantings being correct in composition and in 
their adaptation to their surroundings. They will be studied 
with interest by all who are concerned with suitable plantings 
along public highways. Other displays in this department will 
deal with the proper treatment of terraces and bay windows. 

The Federated Garden Clubs of New York State and the 
Garden Club of New Jersey will have their exhibits on the 
fourth floor. The New Jersey organization has planned an 
exhibit of special historical and botanical interest. 


Chicago Spring Flower Show 


The Chicago flower show differs from all the other larger 
exhibitions in the fact that it is promoted wholly by garden- 
club women, who serve without compensation and whose 
only interest is to present a well-balanced composition. Every 
effort will be made this year to set up exhibits which prove an 
authentic object lesson in sound architecture, together with 
good taste in landscaping. The plant material used will be 
that suitable to Middle West localities, but will include new 
and rare plants, as well as old-time favorites. The exhibition 
entries will fill four-fifths of the flower space, the remaining 
one-fifth being allocated to commercial concerns. 

In some ways, the leading feature will suggest the Boston 
show, for four Dutch cottages will have bulb gardens sloping 
down to a canal. The gardens will be designed and planted 
by four member clubs in the Garden Club of America, which 
clubs are also members of the Garden Club of Illinois. 

A large educational exhibit will be called the ‘‘Four Stages 
of the Illinois Dunes,’’ plant material being used which was 
gathered during the growing season last year. Lakeside cot- 
tages featuring ‘Friday to Monday”’ gardens will be placed 
adjacent to a large exhibit to be staged by the Forest Preserve 
District of Cook County. The Chicago Park Districts will, as 
usual, build a large garden. 


Flower Show in Milwaukee 


The Spring flower show of the Society of American Flor- 
ists and Ornamental Horticulturists, which is moved from city 
to city with the coming of each year, will be housed in the 
Municipal Auditorium in Milwaukee from April 10 to 18. 
This show will draw exhibits from the four corners of the 
earth, flowers being shipped to Milwaukee from Hawaii, 
England, Holland and South Africa. The American Carna- 
tion Society is planning a large exhibit with material coming 
mostly from Denver. California will send a special cactus 
exhibit, and an azalea exhibit will be received from Alabama. 

A naturalistic orchid exhibit is expected to prove one of 
the outstanding features of the show, while large exhibits 
of wisterias and lilacs will attract special attention. So, too, 
will displays of day- and night-blooming waterlilies, as it is 
seldom that waterlilies are shown in the Spring exhibitions. 
There will be rose gardens, rock gardens and foundational 
plantings, as a matter of course, and nearly every garden club 
in the state seems likely to have a part in a great amateur dis- 
play being organized by H. J. Rahmlow of Madison and Mrs. 
Ralph Hibbard of Wauwatosa. 





Garden Club Pilgrimage in Natchez, Miss. 


For the sixth consecutive year the Natchez Garden Club of 
Natchez, Miss., is conducting a pilgrimage to gardens and 
mansions of ante-bellum days. The festivities will begin this 
year on March 28 and continue through April 4. 

Early Spring is a particularly beautiful time in the gardens 
of the Old South, for everywhere azaleas and camellias are 
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found in riotous numbers. Fine old homes with interesting 
histories will also be open, many of them containing rare 
collections. 

Special entertainments, too, are planned for each evening. 
The Old South is to be re-created with candlelight balls, his- 
torical pageants and other colorful events. Guests will be 
welcomed by ladies in hoopskirts and crinoline and the entire 
atmosphere will be that of a by-gone era. 

This pilgrimage is not to be confused with a similar show- 
ing of gardens and houses in Natchez under the auspices of the 
Pilgrimage Garden Club and directed by Mrs. Balfour Miller. 
The latter will be held March 14 to 21. 


Garden Clubs President's Visit 


Mrs. Gross R. Scruggs of Dallas, Texas, president of the 
National Council of State Garden Clubs, has just concluded 
visits to the garden clubs in Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 
Maine. Coming to Massachusetts from New York, where she 
had attended the executive committee meeting of the council, 
a reception was given for her by the members of the Peabody, 
Salem and Danvers garden clubs, and also attended by garden 
club members from Portsmouth, N. H. On Tuesday, Janu- 
ary 19, Mrs. Philip L. Spaulding of Milton, president of the 
Massachusetts Federation, entertained the executive board of 
that organization at a luncheon in her honor. 

Accompanied by some Massachusetts members, Mrs. 
Scruggs went to Portland, Maine, and was entertained at the 
home of Mrs. F. S. Woods, president of the Maine federation, 
and later attended a meeting of the executive board. 

Journeying from Maine to Rhode Island, Mrs. Scruggs was 
the guest of Mrs. Wallace Campbell of Providence, president 
of her state garden club organization, and was privileged to 
attend a meeting of the federation’s executive committee. An 
interesting feature of that meeting was the first showing of the 
recently completed collection of slides of Rhode Island 
gardens. 


National Council Committee Meeting 


At the Winter meeting of the executive committee of the 
National Counci! of State Garden Clubs in New York City 
on January 9 the invitation of the Maine Federation to hold 
the October meeting of the council in Camden, Maine, was 
accepted. The New England regional meeting is to be held at 
the same time. 

At this meeting the announcement was made that the Na- 
tional Council is offering a prize of $25.00 for the best state 
publication during 1937. The award will be made at the 
annual meeting in the Spring of 1938. A trip to Mexico, leav- 
ing Texas on March 10, and being sponsored by the federa- 
tion of that state, was also announced. 

The 1937 annual meeting of the National Federation will 
be held at the Wade Park Manor in Cleveland, Ohio, May 
17 to 21. No post-convention trip is planned. The next meet- 
ing of the board of directors will be held in Chicago, IIl., on 
April 2 and 3, during the Spring flower show in that city. 


New York Society Elects Officers 


Announcement has just been made by the Horticultural 
Society of New York of the election of officers and board 
members to serve for the ensuing year. 

Mr. Henry F. duPont was re-elected president and Mr. 
Richardson Wright, Mr. S. R. Bertron and Mr. Clarence L. 
Hay were re-elected respectively chairman of the board, treas- 
urer and secretary. The vice-presidents are Mr. John E. Lager, 
Mr. Joseph A. Manda and Mr. William A. Delano. The fol- 
lowing were elected members of the board: Mr. James C. 
Auchincloss, Mrs, Mortimer J. Fox, Mrs. Clarence L. Hay, 
Mrs. William A. Lockwood, Mrs. Harold I. Pratt and Mr. 
F, T. Bonham. 











Ten New Perennials Are Recommended 


One man's selection—probably many readers 
will believe that they can do much better 


RESIDE gardening is an engaging occupation, even as 
most horticultural writers like to inform us, but it gets a 
little confusing after one has waded through a tall pile of 

catalogues and used up a pencil or two in writing names. 
The work is simplified if one is content to rely on only one 
or two catalogues, but if that is done, some of the novelties 
will certainly be missed, for there is no one catalogue which 
contains them all or even all of the best. 

As a matter of convenience, therefore, the writer of this 
article has chosen ten of the newer perennials which he con- 
siders to be of special value for this year’s gardens. Some of 
them have been experimented with and found worth while; 
some are accepted on the reports of other growers. Doubtless 
the recommended list will meet with criticism from some 
sources, and doubtless, too, other amateurs would prepare 
different lists. However, certain of the perennials named would 
undoubtedly be found in almost any list which might be made 
up by an experienced grower who has kept up with the times. 

The aster Star of Wartburg, which heads the list, will even- 
tually replace Aster alpinus as a Spring-blooming variety. 
This new aster grows a foot high and has flowers which are 
three inches across, their color being lilac-blue with an orange 
center. The flowers keep well when cut and are very attractive 
in borders but are not out of place in a rock garden. 

The second selection, A. frikarti Wonder of Stafa, has al- 
ready been tried out in many gardens and has justified the 
place that was given it when it was first introduced. It is 
considered a dwarf variety, growing about 30 inches high, but 
sometimes it develops a sprawling habit which interferes with 
its success in the border. This habit should not appear if the 
plant is kept pinched back at first. If this plan does not prove 
effective, however, a branch may be bent down to the ground 
and covered with a little earth, the tips being allowed to pro- 
trude. These will root and throw up new branches which will 
make a low, compact plant. These suggestions are not to be 
considered as a criticism of Wonder of Stafa, however. It is an 
extremely useful, handsome and satisfactory aster, and the fact 
that it starts blooming in the middle of August is in its favor. 

Articles have already been printed in Horticulture about the 
new dwarf asters from Europe which were developed to meet 
the need for low-growing, Fall-blooming plants in the French 
war cemeteries. These dwarf asters, which seldom exceed 15 
inches in height, bloom in September and are excellent for 
borders and the rockery. It is difficult to make a choice among 
the dozen varieties being offered, but Snow Sprite seems to be 
the choice of many growers. Its color is indicated by its name, 
and it makes a compact plant, producing its flowers in great 
profusion. 

Chrysanthemum arcticum is an extremely hardy, low- 
growing species, spreading a little each 


Just how hardy the different varieties are has not yet been 
fully demonstrated, but this is not a serious matter, as the 
plants are easily grown from cuttings and even from seeds. 
Many varieties are already on the market, but this year several 
new kinds are appearing in the catalogues. The one selected 
for this list has been chosen because of its color, which is deep 
coppery orange. The name of the variety is Orange Wonder. 
It is said to be free-flowering and vigorous in growth. It ought 
to be a charming addition to the early-flowering, dwarf kinds. 

For several years, England has been sending us a succession 
of dianthus hybrids, many of which have not proved as satis- 
factory here as they were across the water. This year’s offering, 
however, promises to meet the requirements of American 
garden makers, at least in the North. It is called Loveliness and 
has large, fringed petals, mauve in color and deliciously per- 
fumed. In fact, its perfume is probably its outstanding merit, 
but it makes a good garden flower and keeps well in the house. 
Flower growers who are fond of sweet odors will probably 
make a point of growing this novelty. It will be necessary to 
plant seeds, however, started plants not being available. They 
should be sown early under glass. 

Only a few doronicums are in commerce, and most of them 
bloom very early. Doronicum pardalianches Bunch of Gold 
flowers in late May and June with the very bright, canary 
yellow, daisy-like flowers which have made the earlier doroni- 
cums popular. The long stems make the flowers especially 
useful for cutting, and the clumps grow from 24 to 32 inches 
tall. This seems likely to become an established garden peren- 
nial. It, too, must be grown the first year from seed unless 
plants are to be found in sources which the writer has not 
yet discovered. 

Probably Columbia has received more publicity than any 
other phlox of recent origin, but reports about its value differ 
as they come from different sections and different growers. Just 
now the phlox Daily Sketch seems to occupy the center of the 
stage. This is really an outstanding novelty, the color being 
light salmon pink with a carmine eye. The flowers are borne 
on large trusses and each individual bloom is especially large. 
There are other good new introductions, including Leo 
Schlageter, with bright scarlet flowers; Count Zeppelin, which 
is pure white with a crimson eye; and Ethel Pritchard, French 
mauve in color; but Daily Sketch seems to lead the field. 

Tritomas have never become very common in amateurs’ 
gardens, but a new variety just being introduced is likely to 
increase the popularity of this perennial. The name of the 
new kind, which comes from England, is Tower of Gold, 
although it seems to have been introduced in some places under 
another name. The flowers are borne on large, golden yellow 
trusses and in large numbers over a long season—from mid- 
Summer until October. This is a vigorous, free-flowering vari- 
ety, and the blossoms keep well when cut. If one wants a 
second new tritoma, Mt. Etna may be added to the list. 

This variety has very large spikes of 





year and being readily divided. The 
charming hybrid which has been 
named Astrid is just as hardy but 
grows a little taller and does not 
spread as rapidly. Its flowers are large 
and are a delicate pink instead of be- 
ing white like those of its parent. It is 
a variety which may be used in the 
borders or in the rock garden or in the 
section reserved for chrysanthemums 
alone. Its hardiness seems to have been 
fully demonstrated. 

So much has been written about 
the Korean hybrid chrysanthemums 
that little need be said about them. 


Phlox Daily Sketch 





The Recommended Ten 


Aster Star of Wartburg 

Aster Wonder of Stafa 

Aster, dwarf, Snow Sprite 

Chrysanthemum arcticum Astrid 
Chrysanthemum, Korean, Orange Wonder 
Dianthus Loveliness 

Doronicum Bunch of Gold 


Tritoma Tower of Gold 
Veronica Blue Spires 


golden red blooms. Both of these 
tritomas were tried out last year. 
Where tritomas are not fully hardy, 
the plants may be kept through the 
Winter in the cellar covered with soil. 
Veronica spicata is a well known 
but not especially satisfactory early- 
blooming speedwell. A new variety 
called Blue Spires is very much supe- 
rior in general appearance and prob- 
ably will be widely grown. It gets to 
be two feet high, is bushy and upright 
in habit and produces lovely, deep 
blue spikes throughout early Summer. 
The plants withstand hot weather. 
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Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


Horticulture’ offers a first prize of fifty dollars for the 
best 1936-37 Year Book submitted by a garden club. It offers 
a second prize of twenty-five dollars, a third prize of ten 
dollars and three additional prizes of five dollars each. This 
competition is restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply 
to federations. No attempt is made to define the word “‘best.”’ 
The judges will consider each Year Book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry— 
these and other points will be factors in determining the 
decision of the judges. Size will not count; a club with a 
small Year Book will not be discriminated against. There is 
one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received a prize 
last year will not be permitted to make an entry in the 1937 
competition. Year Books to be entered in this competition 
must reach the office of “‘Horticulture,’’ 300 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Boston, Mass., by September 1, 1937. 


A Mystery Plant Gets a New Name 


T IS unfortunate that in Horticulture, November 1, 1936, 
C. W. Wood should emphasize and perpetuate a nomen- 
clatural error which has crept into use in many gardens in the 
past few years. An acquaintance with the native Solidago mis- 
souriensis or a search through recent horticultural literature 
would have clearly indicated to him that the plant to which he 
refers has no connection whatever with S. missouriensis, and 
has been more properly referred to by the American catalogues 
he challenges, as Aster hybridus luteus. 

This plant is the offspring of what was unquestionably 
a bigeneric hybrid between A. ptarmicoides and an unknown 
species of solidago which occurred as a chance seedling in the 
nurseries of Messrs. Leonard Lille of Lyon, France. In 1910 
Messrs. Lille catalogued seed of their plant and some of the 
seed was obtained by Georg Arends of Germany, who reports 
that the resulting seedlings showed great diversity of color and 
habit of growth. He selected a number of the best and propa- 
gated them, but during the war lost all except one individual 
“which ‘happily was one of the best.’’ This became our A. 
hybridus luteus. 

As would be expected from a hybrid, seedlings show great 
variance, some closely approaching A. ptarmicoides, while 
others are much like solidagos. They vary in color from pure 
white to golden yellow. At least one of these seedlings 
(Leraft) has been given a varietal name. 

Mr. E. J. Alexander, botanist at The New York Botanical 
Garden and an authority on aster and solidago, and Dr. A. D. 
Cotton, botanist at the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, Eng- 
land, have each separately examined the plant under discussion 
and are agreed that it is in all probability a bigeneric hybrid. 
They both state that it cannot be regarded as a typical aster 
and that it certainly is not Solidago missouriensis. As a matter 
of fact, an examination of authentic specimens of S. missouri- 
ensis will reveal to even the non-botanist the impossibility of 
it and Aster hybridus luteus being one and the same. This 
plant received the award of merit of the Royal Horticultural 
Society in August, 1922. 

In view of its bigeneric origin the hybrid plant cannot 
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properly be classified as an aster, nor, indeed, can it be referred 
to any existing natural genus. I recently, therefore, published 
(Gardeners Chronicle, Vol. 101, page 6) for this plant the 
new name, Asterago lutea. The selection of the new ‘‘generic”’ 
name follows the rules laid down by the Committee on 
Nomenclature of the International Horticultural Congresses. 
The rule states, ‘“The generic name of bigeneric hybrids is 
designated by a formula showing the parental genera in alpha- 
betical order, and where necessary, by a name compounded of 
the names of both parent genera, e.g., Lzliocattleya, Ureo- 
charis, Chionoscilla.”’ 
—T. H. Everett. 

New York, N. Y. 


Pachysandra in the St. Louis Area 


EAR EDITOR—The very interesting article on ground 
covers, appearing in the January 1, 1937, issue of 
Horticulture, was, I understand, reprinted from the bulletin 
of the Missouri Botanic Garden. In one detail it was so con- 
trary to fact that I feel your magazine should correct the 
misinformation presented—namely, in the adaptability of 
pachysandra. The following experience will, I believe, be of 
interest. 

In 1930 when taking over the development of the 2,600- 
acre property of The Principia College, I went into the subject 
of ground covers rather extensively. This property is located 
at Elsah, Ill., and is only some 20 miles from St. Louis. After 
careful investigation, and, I must say, against the recom- 
mendation of the Botanic Garden, I imported several hundred 
plants of pachysandra. All of the plantings to which I gave 
the usual amount of care have done thoroughly well. In par- 
tially shady situations on the property of The Principia Col- 
lege, I have very fine stands today which have withstood the 
last terrific Summer and the intense freezing of last Winter, 
and were found to be in remarkably good condition this Fall. 
I feel that your readers in that section should know that 
pachysandra can be grown successfully, for I consider it one 
of the most valuable of all ground covers. I feel entirely justi- 
fied in saying that pachysandra will flourish if given the 
proper treatment, which is certainly nothing out of the ordi- 
nary in the realm of plant cultivation. 

Here in San Francisco Bay area it has not been tried out 
extensively. However, a Boston landscape architect used it in 
a private garden in the hills of Berkeley and with partial shade 
and proper treatment, his planting has stood up very well, 
although it does not seem to flourish as well as it does in St. 
Louis or on the East Coast. 

One other ground cover which I have found to flourish in 
the region around St. Louis is the trailing rose, Max Graf, a 
hybrid rugosa. The runners on this rose hug the ground 
closely and sometimes cover ten to twelve feet in one season. 
The plant is literally covered with single pink blossoms and 
caused more favorable comment than any other ground cover 
on the property. 

—Butler Sturtevant. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Mild Weather and Outdoors Bloom 


Ese unseasonable warm weather of January in many 
northern states coaxed out several kinds of Spring flowers. 
Snowdrops came into flower very early. Galanthus elwesi, the 
Giant Snowdrop, with white, nodding bell-shaped flowers 
about an inch long, was particularly pleasing at the Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Botanic Garden. 

As usual, the Witch Hazels were quick to take advantage of 
the mild weather. The Vernal Witch Hazel, Hamamelis ver- 
nalis, has been in full bloom for weeks at the Arnold Arbore- 
tum in Boston, its branches being laden with the coppery 
colored flowers. Later the light yellow petals of the Japanese 
Witch Hazel, H. japonica, were unfolded. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER | 








HAVE been much interested in the story which is the back- 

ground of the photographs of humming birds reproduced 
on these pages, as well as in the photographs themselves. 
About nine years ago Mrs. Laurence J. Webster, who makes 
her home in Summer at Holderness, N. H., began feeding the 
humming birds in her garden. She covered small vials, such as 
are shown in the illustrations, with red ribbon and taped them 
to forked branches, shrubs and vines near an already estab- 
lished bird-feeding station. These vials, filled with sweetened 
water, were discovered almost at once and have been patron- 
ized constantly ever since by a steadily increasing number of 
the small birds. 

A few years later an enforced rest was Mrs. Webster's 
opportunity to entice these fascinating little creatures to feed 
from her hand. Patiently waiting an opportunity, and hold- 
ing one of the vials, from which the birds were already accus- 
tomed to feeding, in her hand, one day when one of the little 
fellows perched near her, she slowly moved her hand and 
touched his tail. He did not fly but turned, saw the bottle, and 
reached over his shoulder and drank three times. 

Always moving slowly and gently, the little birds were 
encouraged and gradually became remarkably tame and fear- 
less. Before long several would perch on her arm and fingers 
at one time and now, Mrs. Webster says, ‘“We have regular 
games every evening, and for three seasons, on their return in 
the Spring they have come to me as readily as if there had been 
no interruption in their visits. 

“The birds have become very friendly and show their ap- 
preciation. They come to my whistle, hover outside or fly to 
meet me at the door or window, drink from the vials as I pour 
the liquid and even feed from the container, perched upon my 
finger, as I move about. In the garden I have placed a finger 
under a bird feeding from a spike of delphinium and moved 
him from blossom to blossom.”’ 

Last Summer Mrs. Webster fed so many of the tiny birds 
that 60 pounds of sugar was consumed between May 9 and 


September 14. She has found that a solution made of two 
parts water and one part sugar is a very satisfactory drink to 
the humming birds. The sugar must be thoroughly dissolved 
and the solution must be fresh. The bottles need to be filled 
regularly and she has found it best to clean the bottles thor- 
oughly and refill them each day. It is also important that the 
vials be placed at a convenient angle for drinking and that 
they be just under an inch in diameter. She says that she 
nearly had a tragedy when she tried using larger bottles. 

The birds now have such confidence that they were only 
temporarily disturbed by the assembling of the elaborate 
equipment and the explosion of the special light which was 
necessary to obtain the high-speed photographs, two of which 
are reproduced here. These photographs are remarkable, not 
only because the birds were fearless and allowed the photog- 
rapher to approach very close to them, but because it is the 
first time that photographs of humming birds have been ob- 
tained with the ‘wings arrested in flight. This has been made 
possible by the recent development of a film that can be ex- 
posed in one-one hundred thousandth of a second. 

Both moving pictures and still photographs were made 
with this high-speed film and for the first time the method of 
flight of humming birds, which has always puzzled and 
intrigued scientists and Nature lovers alike, can be studied, 
and the beat of the wings calculated with accuracy. Mrs. 
Webster is very gratified that her taming of the humming 
birds in her garden has made possible the truly remarkable 
results obtained by Dr. Harold E. Edgerton, who made the 
photographs. 


I HAVE received circulars from Australia describing the ex- 
cellent work being done by the Canterbury Horticultural 
Society of Victoria in that country. This society has what it 
calls the Yellow Box Tree Flower Service, which was started 
some 20 years ago and has been flourishing with efficiency 
ever since. Flowers are sent to hospitals far and near by means 





Humming birds feeding from vials filled with sweetened water in the garden of Mrs. Laurence J. Webster in Holderness, N. H. 
This is the first time that successful photographs of humming birds in flight have been taken. 
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The humming birds in Mrs. Webster’s garden have become so tame that they were but momentarily disturbed by the 
elaborate equipment with which these remarkable photographs were taken. 


of a special box which expressmen recognize the moment they 
see it by its yellow color. 

It appears that the metropolitan hospitals in Australia have 
what is called ‘‘treat night,’ at which time an attempt is made 
to provide something unusual for the bedridden sufferers. A 
special effort is made to supply flowers in abundance for these 
occasions. 

This work is distinctly worth while, but it is not confined, 
by any means, to Australia. Plant and flower guilds and simi- 
lar institutions in various parts of the United States also send 
flowers, thousands of them, to hospitals and to shut-ins each 
year. The Benevolent Fruit and Flower Mission of Boston, 
which has its headquarters in Horticultural Hall and is aided 
in its work by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, has a 
record of achievement almost as long as that of the Australian 
organization and distributes fruits and vegetables as well as 
flowers and plants over a wide area in and out of metropolitan 
Boston. 

Special attention is given to funeral flowers. I have seen the 
basement of the hall filled with special pieces containing great 
numbers of blooms. A picked corps of women is summoned to 
the hall when notice is sent that these flowers are to come. 
These women, who have learned by experience just how to 
handle the flowers, pull the funeral pieces apart, rearrange them 
in the form of bouquets and then send them out by automo- 
bile to their destinations. Of course, everything that suggests 
bereavement has been eliminated, and the flowers which reach 
hospital beds look as though they might have just come from 
a greenhouse. 


I HAVE been amazed at the popularity which the cornflower 
- Jubilee Gem has won for itself in one year. The letters 
expressing satisfaction with the flower which I have received 
from various parts of the United States are supplemented by 
one which has just come from John Abercrombie of Van- 
couver, Canada. Mr. Abercrombie says that he has found it 
true to habit and color and satisfactory as to germination. He 
saw it last year in so many very effective garden displays that 
he became convinced of its special value under the conditions 
found in British Columbia. 


The Accommodating Red Cedar 


ECENTLY I visited a home where what appeared to be 
Italian cypresses made charming accents among the 
shrubbery. It was a moonlit night and I remarked on their 
beauty to my host. ‘“Thank you for the praise,’’ he said, “but 
those are just woodsy red cedars. I trimmed them that way 
myself as an experiment because they are much cheaper than 
Italian cypresses.”’ 

Later I saw them in daylight and marveled at the closely 
grown greenery hugging the column-like spears pointing sky- 
ward. They are as lovely as the Italian cypress and cost a tenth 
as much. I learned that the red cedar can be transplanted at 
any season of the year and that when sheared it grows taller, 
soon becoming a fine ornamental tree. It should have plenty 
of water at all times. 

My friend has sheared his trees into fantastic shapes and has 
found that the red cedar endures this as well as privet. Shearing 
may be begun at any time. The foliage soon gets dense, as the 
red cedar grows every month of the year. If the trees are large, 
a saw should be used on the lower limbs. The dense foliage will 
soon hide the scars. They are effective planted one on either 
side of a doorway and trimmed into ornamental columns. 
They can be planted in tubs and trimmed in fantastic shapes. 

—Mrs. John Clarkson Darnell. 
Katy, Texas. 


Jewel, a Good Chrysanthemum 


CHARMING garden chrysanthemum and one that 

should be in every garden is the one called Jewel. It is 
of the pompon type and beautifully formed. It is listed as lilac 
and orchid, but to me it has an illusive shade like crushed 
raspberry. It holds its color an amazingly long time both 
out-of-doors and when cut. The plants stand erect without 
support and have fine, dark foliage. After several frosts and 
two hard freezes that touched the top bldssoms, the buds on 
the lower stems were quite unharmed and continued to de- 
velop and bloom. 


—Nell J. Yeomans. 
Danville, Ill. 








Gladioli From Many Angles 


With special emphasis on new varie- 
ties from this and other countries 


short cuts there are in the cultivation of their favorite 

flower. Now they are giving their attention more par- 
ticularly to the creation of more and better varieties, al- 
though it would seem as though some of the present varieties 
closely approach perfection. This tendency is to be noted in 
the 1937 Year Book of the New England Gladiolus Society, 
which has come to be the largest and in many ways the most 
outstanding organization of its kind in the country. The new 
Year Book, attractively bound in stiff covers, measures up well 
with those which have preceded it and indicates indefatigable 
labor on the part of the editors, together with a wide knowl- 
edge of gladiolus history and characteristics on the part of the 
many writers contributing to it. 

Mr. Bancroft Winsor of Acushnet, Mass., an outstanding 
exhibitor at the flower shows and invariably a winner of first 
prizes, writes that there is a decided demand for extra early 
varieties. At his place, the first of the new kinds to bloom is 
Gladys Clegg from Australia, light apricot in color. Zauber- 
flote (how can a gladiolus be expected to thrive under such a 
name?) has proved another extra early variety, peach rose in 
color, with a contrasting red blotch. Star of Bethlehem is 
proving an outstanding white variety, but Matterhorn is ex- 
tremely satisfactory, pure white and with seven blooms open 
at once. Holland has contributed White Triumphator, while 
New Zealand has sent to this country what is probably the 
largest of all white varieties, Maunga by name. Daily Record 
from Scotland and King Coyle from the same country are 
extra good rose-red varieties, both new, of course. 

Garden makers who want to experiment with the growing 
of seedlings and the selecting of new varieties will learn from 
Mr. Grant E. Mitsch of Brownsville, Oregon, that they 
should not be too optimistic of the first results. Unfortu- 
nately, seedlings which seem to have remarkable quality at the 
beginning deteriorate rapidly after the first two years. Experi- 
menters must be prepared to meet 
many disappointments. 

Mr. Alfred M. S. Pridham of Cor- 
nell University, who has been associ- 
ated with gladiolus growers for many 
years, has a chapter entitled ‘‘Hy- 
bridizers’ Hall of Fame,”’ wherein he 
introduces many men who have had 
a profound influence on the develop- 
ment and improvement of the gladi- 
olus, going back as far as 1837, which 
he says was the year in which the 
modern gladiolus was born. It is 
stated then that Gladiolus gandaven- 
sis was produced as a result of crossing 
G. psittacinus probably with G. car- 
dinalis. It is perhaps well that the 
name of Beddinghaus, the gardener 
who made this cross, should go down 
in history. G. gandavensis was dis- 
tributed widely and Queen Victoria 
found it with crosses from it when 
she visited France in 1856. Her pleas- 
ure in this flower resulted in the gladi- 
olus coming to occupy a place of 
honor on the royal table of England. 

The primulinus gladiolus was first 
flowered at Kew Gardens in 1890 
from corms discovered in South 
Africa. It appeared in the United 


CF shore cast growers seem to have learned about all the 





Cape Cod is a lavender seedling which is 
soon to be introduced. 


States in 1908, at which time Lemoine in France was offering 
hybrids for sale. It remained, however, for the Kelways in 
England to develop the present race of primulinus hybrids, 
which have become extremely popular for decorative purposes. 

The decorative value in primulinus hybrids is admitted by 
most persons, but there are still some flower arrangers who 
insist that no gladiolus is graceful enough to warrant its use in 
the best arrangements. Professor Mervyn J. Bailey of Boston 
University discusses this question under the title, “‘Are 
Gladioli Ugly?’’ He believes that special containers, carefully 
selected, are needed for the proper use of the gladiolus. 

He deprecates overcrowding, saying that 1 per cent of the 
usual number of spikes with a carefully studied setting could 
be made to produce effects of breath-taking beauty. 

Mr. Eugene N. Fischer of Sharon, Mass., who has origi- 
nated many new varieties, deals at length with the details of 
hybridizing, and Mr. Ralph H. Kingsley of Waterbury, 
Conn., writes rather amusingly about ‘Pollen Gamblers.”’ 
He says: 

Can you imagine any one sitting out in the hot sun all Summer playing 
bridge and never winning a game? Yet there are numbers of Pollen Gamblers 
playing a game of ‘‘Switching the Pollen,’’” Summer after Summer, taking 
more lickings than any other class of gamblers could possibly stand and always 
coming back for more. What is it that keeps these Pollen Gamblers from quit- 
ting the game? Hope is the word and hoping to create something more beauti- 
ful are the stakes for which all the Pollen Gamblers are striving. 

Apparently fragrance is one of the qualities which is forever 


coaxing the pollen gamblers, and Mr. John Brauer of Union, 
N. Y., gives what he admits is a somewhat premature report 
on a race which seems likely to show greater intensity and 
permanence of fragrance than any gladiolus now in existence. 
This is a will-o’-the-wisp which leaders have been chasing for 
years. 

It is interesting to find Mr. E. F. Palmer of Vineland Sta- 
tion, Ontario, who has produced some of the best of American 
varieties, including the now-famous Picardy, reporting on 
some of his experiments. 

Much less attention is given to diseases than in some of the 
previous year books, and apparently the panic over the appear- 
ance of the thrips has disappeared. In order to reach all classes 
of growers, Mr. James H. Odell of 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., has a valuable 
chapter on ‘“The Culture of the Gla- 
diolus’’ from the amateur’s point of 
view. This suggests planting the 
bulbs eight inches apart in single 
rows, keeping the bed well watered 
and well cultivated, spraying for 
thrips when the shoots are six inches 
high and top dressing with fertilizer 
when the first bud spikes appear. 
Naphthalene flakes can be used to 
provide protection from thrips, and 
bulbs should be stored in a cool cellar 
at a temperature of 40 degrees. 

Mr. J. D. Long of Boulder, Colo., 
who is one of the country’s old-time 
gladiolus growers, tells how he began 
cultivation of this flower, and Rev. 
G. Edgar Folk of Oakdale, Mass., in- 
troduces the subject of a national 
gladiolus week, which was first sug- 
gested by Mr. Francis M. Bibby of 
Medfield, Mass., who, incidentally, 
served as the very capable editor of the 
1937 year book. 

The book goes free to every mem- 
ber of the New England Gladiolus 
Society. The secretary is Mr. Albin K. 
Parker of Norwood. 





They have a wide range of usefulness 
and will thrive in many sections 


‘HE severe Winters of the last few years, with their heavy 
“E monetay amongst most all types of roses in northern 

districts, has merely served to emphasize the sterling 
qualities of the rugosas and their hybrids over a vast area. 

I have grown and tested practically every rugosa hybrid in 
commerce, and many others not generally available, in addi- 
tion to the original types for many years. If more rose grow- 
ers knew of their wonderfully desirable qualities I am sure 
there would be a tremendous increase in plantings of them. 
Combining ironclad hardiness and recurrent blooming char- 
acteristics—when seed hips are kept removed—it is the only 
original rose type that possesses both these desirable qualities. 

One thing that is stressed too much in most rose catalogues 
and other sources of information is their ability to succeed 
under conditions no other roses could endure. While this is to 
a large extent true, it can safely be said that no roses respond 
more readily and generously to a little special care. 


Many outstandingly good hybrids have been produced. 


Some are as hardy as the original types, while others having 
a larger infusion of other blood lines are less cold-resistant and 
more susceptible to disease. One thing can be safely asserted, the 
rugosas are making it possible to grow free-blooming roses 
where climatic conditions make it very hard or impossible to 
grow many other types. True, some of the hardiest hybrids 
have blooms open to criticism from a rose expert’s standpoint, 
but these blooms mean more to flower-loving folk who live on 
cold, windswept prairies than the choicest blooms to rose lovers 
in more favored climes. 

Of many kinds which I have tested, plus wide correspond- 
ence with many others who have tried them out, the following 
are especially recommended: 

Both the single whites and red types are splendid shrubs, 





Sir Thomas Lipton is the best of all white rugosas. The flowers are 
scented and it blooms from June until frost. 


Rugosa Roses Old and New 






while both have double variants that are very desirable. Sev- 
eral years ago I secured a single white from Europe called 
Stella Polaris that seems to be exceptionally free blooming, 
seldom being out of bloom for any considerable period. In all 
other respects it is a typical original type rugosa. 

Agnes Emily Carman (Rugosa x Harison’s Yellow) is 
very hardy, growing about five feet in height, with fine large 
foliage, fairly rugose. It blooms in June, producing a splendid 
crop of fairly double flowers of the richest jacqueminot crim- 
son, and scatteringly thereafter. 

Agnes (Rugosa alba x Persian Yellow) is a very hardy, 
healthy grower to five feet. Its much-pitted grayish foliage is 
very distinctive and makes an ideal foil for its fine buds of 
coppery yellow which open into well-formed, sweet-scented, 
double flowers of pale amber. It is one of the earliest to bloom, 
although blooming but once, and was awarded a gold medal 
by the American Rose Society. 

I have found Amelie Gravereaux extremely hardy. It is 
desirable where few roses can survive, making a strong bush 
with good foliage, producing its medium-sized purplish red, 
fragrant double flowers recurrently. 

Although Belle Poitevine was one of the first hybrids pro- 
duced, it still holds a foremost place. Naturally growing into 
a beautifully shaped bush about five feet high, it has typical 
rugosa foliage and produces its very large, loosely formed, 
fragrant, double flowers of rose to magenta pink, recurrently. 
Added to all these good qualities is extreme hardiness. Blanc 
Double de Coubert is practically a replica of the above, only 
the flowers are of a snowy white color. 

Conrad Ferdinand Meyer represents another type of hybrid, 
producing flowers of very fine quality, having Dijon blood in its 
ancestry. It is a very strong grower with immense thorny 
canes, makes a magnificent pillar or shrub rose, producing a 
great show of its large, perfectly formed, silvery pink, fragrant 
blooms in early Summer and afterwards at intervals; some of 
the Fall blooms being exceptionally fine. It has not proved 
dependably hardy north of the peach belt in the East, unless 
planted with a northern exposure, although reports from the 
mid-West indicate that with the drier Falls usually experi- 
enced there, the plants seem hardier. The main thing is to quit 
fertilizing by mid-Summer so the wood can ripen up 
properly. 

Nova Zembla is a duplicate of Meyer, with flowers of 
white, tinted blush, and seems hardier if anything. The exact 
ancestry of this rose has never been cleared up, but I am con- 
vinced it is a bud sport of Meyer, as I have Nova Zemblas that 
sported pink Meyer blooms, and when these shoots were 
propagated, continued to do so. Later these new plants sported 
branches with typical Nova Zembla blooms. 

On the whole, Dr. Eckener has been disappointing, al- 
though a very few growers have success with it. Its color is 
fleeting and the plants are subject to black spot, according to 
many reports. 

F, J. Grootendorst and its pink sport are too well known 
to require any description, and in their combination of the 
desirable qualities of their parents represent a real achievement 
in rose breeding. It is to be hoped many new shades will be 
evolved in this type. This rose makes an excellent hedge. 

Sir Thomas Lipton (Rugosa alba x Clothilde Soupert), 
produced by the late Dr. van Fleet, is in my opinion the finest 
of all the white rugosas when well grown. It demands rich 
soil, ample water or heavy mulching, own-root plants and 
special care to develop to its full possibilities. It should be 
planted where it has ample room for full development, when 
it will make naturally a vase-shaped shrub of magnificent 
proportions. I have a large specimen, over thirty years old, 
own root, too, that is nine feet high and proportionately 
broad. It is a marvelous floral picture when loaded with 
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innumerable large white, slightly scented flowers in June and 
afterwards more or less until severe frost. Some years it is as 
beautiful in September as in June. It is absolutely sterile and 
has never shown any trace of mildew or black spot on its 
medium-sized rugosa foliage. It is able to withstand at least 
25 degrees below zero and has never winterkilled here, no 
matter how heavily I have fertilized it. In many parts of the 
corn belt correspondents report it balls badly and blooms but 
once. 

Strangely enough, New Century, although of the same 
parentage, is not as strong growing. Yet it produces its fully 
double, fragrant flowers of clear flesh pink, with a light red 
center and creamy edges very freely. 

Magnifica and Souvenir de Pierre Leperdrieux are two very 
free-blooming double fragrant red sorts that grow to four 
feet in height. They turn blue in the heat but are splendid 
when planted with a northern exposure. Both have typical 
rugosa foliage. 

Madame George Bruant (Rugosa x Sombreuil) is a mod- 
erate grower to four feet in height, has healthy rugosa foliage 
and produces bunches of loosely formed fragrant flowers of 
the purest waxy white very continuously. It is hardy, being 
the only hybrid with an appreciable amount of tea blood in it 
that has not proved more or less tender here. 

In Max Graf is found the perfect substitute for Rosa 
wichuriana, as it is a finer rose, of ironclad hardiness and its 
healthy rugosa foliage combined with its strong trailing 
growth ard large pink single flowers in June have a universal 
appeal to everyone who sees it at its best. 

In a location where a rose can be allowed to naturalize and 
grow unhampered by any restrictions, Schneelicht, a climbing 
rugosa of tremendous thorny growth, producing a perfect 
sheet of large single white flowers in June, is ideal. 

This article would not be complete without mentioning 
Vanguard, produced by the late G. A. Stevens, which intro- 
duces the hitherto elusive pernetiana shades in this class. It has 
probably the finest foliage of any rose I know and as a pillar 
or shrub when in bloom, with its large double, orange-salmon 
blooms like Lolita Armour, makes a beautiful garden picture. 
It takes time to bloom freely, blooms but once, and has with- 
stood 15 degrees below zero successfully. 

When pruning rugosas, only weak-looking branches 
should be removed from the plants or, if desired, they may 
occasionally be sheared off at the base, when they will quickly 
renew themselves. From personal experience, own-root 
rugosas give the most permanent satisfaction. 

The work of Professor N. E. Hensen of the North Dakota 
Experiment Station, who has already produced many new 
sorts especially adapted to the far North, is probably the most 
outstanding work being done with this class at the present 
time. 

—Chester D. Wedrick. 
Nanticoke, Ont., Canada. 


Foliage of Yuccas and Brooms 


—— greens for use with cut flowers, pussywillows, 
freesias, and choice daffodils, the foliage of which should 
not be cut, are available from several yuccas and from the 
common broom. The latter consists of limber sprays of stiff 
rush-like branchlets of a distinct deep moss green. This broom 
has a future in the year-round florist’s trade, affording rigidity 
with delicacy of line and good keeping quality. It can be 
grown in quantity on sunny, sandy fields from young seed- 
lings started about September under glass, and set out the 
following Spring, being spaced a little closer than tomatoes. 
The bushes should not be cut to the ground, nor lose more 
than half their tops at a time, as they are a strong perennial 
and need a chlorophyl reserve to go on with. 


—Enmily Johnson. 


Pittston, Pa. 
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A Brilliant New Yellow 
Rose with ” Streamline“ Bud 
«+» As Modern as Tomorrow! 


Never before has an American-grown rose re- 
ceived such recognition abroad. Winner of the 
Bagatelle Gold Medal, Paris, France, and the 
highest award of the Italian Government ,Rome. 
Also the Gold Medal of the American Rose 
Society. Rich plain gold enhanced by ornamen- 
tal sepals. Everblooming and perfectly hardy. 
If you love roses in the house as well as in the 
garden, you need this beautiful new rose. 


SIGNORA (Plant Pat. 201). A sparkling new rose 
from the land of sunshine and romance. New as to 
bloom, plant and foliage. Long bud of a warm burnt 
orange opening to lighter tints of gold, orange and sal- 
mon. Tall growing. A real masterpiece of plant and 
bloom. Indispensable to those who grow roses for cutting. 


GLOAMING (Plant Pat. 137). This glorious new rose 
is loved by all who have seen it. Its large buds are car- 
ried on long, rigid stems amply clothed with handsome 
foliage. The plant is vigorous and branching, fairly 
tall growing. Of very unusual coloring— fawn-orange 
in the bud and the large full blooms are of a pink over- 
laid with salmon. You'll like Groamina. 


RADIANT BEAUTY (Plant Pat. 97). Radiant, fra- 
grant. Lives up to its name. A large rose always perfect 
for cutting. The color is glorious rich red. Ever-bloom- 
ing. Hardy, vigorous grower. A truly fine rose. 


Sold by Nurserymen, Florists, Seedsmen and 
Dealers Everywhere. Also 
Available in “‘Fertil-Potted.” 


WRITE for new book 


“All about the New Roses” 
(1937 Edition). Sketches, charts 


and experts’ advice insure success 


an in full Wh ons FRE E g 






















































RADIANT BEAUTY 


LOOK FOR THIS SEAL 


For your protection 
J & P Roses are iden- 
tihed by a special 
Label. Look for it 


AP hose Dy 
Gauss 





& PERKINS cCoMmMPANY 


Hybridizers and Distributors of New Roses and Plant Specialties 
Department HT27, NEWARh, NEW YORK STATE 
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NEW QUEEN 
of all ASTERS 


Wonder of Staffa 


For Sun or Shade or Wet or Dry 
3 for $1.45—12 for $5. 


For five months it gives you a constant wealth of lav- 
ender-blue flowers 2 to 2% inches across. No other 
Hardy Plants bloom so persistently over as long a pe- 
riod. Delightful in your garden, lovely in your vases. 
abundant flowers from Spring until frost. Wonder of 
Staffa is hardy anywhere. 


Cataiogs of Other New Things 

The Catalogs contain any number of new things. Most of 
them illustrated in full color, so you know exactly what you 
are getting. All of the new things are outstandingly fine. 
Every one is Wayside Gardens test-proven. They are not 
the usual novelties—a fiash for a season and forgotten. 
These have come to stay. 

Send for our Catalogs. Keep apace with Wayside’s 
sturdy root-strength new things. 


These Three Catalogs Available—free upon request 
1, Seed Catalog—offering Sutton’s Seeds—New Gladioli—New Dahlias 
—New Montbretias. 

2. Hardy Plant Catalog—offering rare and new Hardy Plants and Roses, 


3. Import Bulb Catalog—offering rare Bulbs from Asia and Holland— 
Tulips, Daffodils, Crocus and Hyacinths., 





AMERICAN AGENTS FOR 


28 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio 















Send For This 

BEAUTIFUL 
1937 

CATALOG 


A Practical Guide to 
Plant Material by 
Plant Experts. 


Its appearance is 
such that it will 
graceany 
library table; 
picturing 
in natural 
colors the 


CHOICEST FIELD-GROWN ROSES 
PRODUCED IN AMERICA 


Following the descriptions are frank comments on their 
merits and demerits, and advice as to their best uses. Rose 
lovers will enjoy it immensely for its Rose lore. The newest 
Perennials and Vines are also featured. 


Send your name and address now, simply marking it Dept. 
22 and we will forward the catalog free by mail, 50c west 
of the Rockies. 


Visitors are cordially invited to visit our Nurseries at 
Rutherford and Clifton, N. J., 9 miles from New York City. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 
Dept. 22 Rutherford, New Jersey 














A New South Africen Annual 


WAS interested in the behavior of Monopsis campanulata 

here last Summer and, as it is sure to be offered in seed cata- 
logues within the next year or two, my experience may help 
others. In fact, it was offered in one or two English catalogues 
last Spring as Lobelia campanulata, although it differs from 
lobelia in having its flowers regular and not arranged in the 
irregular order of the latter, in which the three lower lobes of 
the corolla are somewhat united to form a lip and the other 
two are erect. 

Unlike so many South African annuals (it is spoken of in 
some quarters as being perennial, but it positively is not in 
northern Michigan) , which like a hot, rather dry spot, this one 
seems to prefer quite a lot of moisture. In any event, the only 
ones that gave really satisfactory results here were in a frame 
where they got a soaking every evening. Those in the garden, 
where they had to depend upon natural moisture, which un- 
fortunately did not come often enough, mostly curled up and 
passed out during the heat of early July. Perhaps in normal 
years they would be able to keep going under garden condi- 
tions, but it is apparent to me that an abundance of moisture 
will give far better plants. 

This monopsis is a tiny thing best suited to the rock gar- 
den, where its height of three or four inches is in keeping with 
the surroundings. It makes a mat of narrow leaves from which 
rise slender stems carrying little pansy-like, brilliant, deep 
purple flowers—a performance that should last two months 
or more if everything goes well. Seeds germinate quite readily 
and may be handled like those of other half-hardy annuals. It 
may be well to mention, too, that the first lot put out of the 
greenhouse last Spring was overcome by a late frost, although 
seeds planted directly outdoors would probably stand all ordi- 


nary temperatures of late May. 
—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 


Two Periwinkles Recommended 


PPARENTLY Vinca minor vartegata alba is being over- 
looked in seeking new things for a ground cover. Al- 
though a periwinkle, its diminutive form separates it from any 
association with its common relative. Its mottled light green 
and golden foliage, with soft cream flowers, is distinctive. 
Short runners hug the ground, and surmounting these are 
short erect stems three or four inches high with a terminal tuft 
of four pendent leaves. These leaves are alternate, with one 
pair larger than the other. 

This periwinkle makes a low, soft carpet effect. It is an ex- 
cellent ground cover for a lily bed as it keeps the ground cool, 
is ornamental and may be walked upon. It is also desirable for 
borders, rockery, bare spaces, and banks. It stands dense shade 
and adapts itself to woodland and bulb naturalizing. In shade 
it loses its variegation and becomes a deep green. As a hardy 
perennial it is drought resisting, endures impoverished soil and 
hot sun. It does not seem to have any faults, or pests, and does 
not get out of control. It seldom seeds and is readily propa- 
gated by cuttings or from root bearing runners any season of 
the year. There is also a purple form. 

Another vinca, the Madagascar periwinkle, is a different 
type and is coming into popularity as a bedding, pot and cut- 
flower annual. This grows about 20 inches tall and is phlox- 
like in stem, leaf and flower. It is exceptionally free and con- 
tinuous blooming over a long season. The foliage is shiny and 
ornamental, and the buds all open in water. It is also a desirable 
plant to take up and pot for Winter blooming. Seed may be 
sown in flats in early Spring or outside, according to weather. 
The flowers are pure white, white with a crimson eye, rose or 


pink. 
—George B. Furniss. 


Oakland, Calif. 
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Begonias for Summer and Winter 


I HAVE developed a method which not only supplies me 
with everblooming fibrous-rooted begonias for planting in 
my border during Summer, but also provides for my window 
garden during Winter. Every Fall I pot a small begonia from 
my garden. I cut it back severely at the time. The cuttings are 
planted in shallow pots, such as those in which tulips are 
forced. The plant I keep on the porch for about three days 
before shifting it to a west window in the house. 

The pots containing the cuttings are also placed in a west 
window and kept damp until they have taken root. After that 
I only water them as I do the original plant, whenever the 
earth is dry. The cuttings keep right on blooming and the 
original blooms at Christmas. Around the middle of January 
and the first of February I again take cuttings from the origi- 
nal begonia, and in this way, when Spring comes I have size- 
able plants to set out in my borders. 

These begonias are very satisfactory edging plants, espe- 
cially around the perennial border, as they bloom all Summer. 
They look well as an edging when used alone or when alter- 
nated with sweet alyssum or dark blue lobelia. 

They are also completely satisfactory in the Winter win- 
dow garden as they require very little care and bloom con- 
tinuously. When placed in the house one should always be 
careful not to water begonias when the sun is shining on 
them. If the sun shines on drops of water on the leaves it will 
burn them and they will dry up and fall off. 


—Agnes Mary Gibson. 
Harrison, N. J. 


Glue Dust for Red Spider 


ED spider causes a heavy loss each year through the destruc- 
tion and disfigurement of conifers and shrubs. C. C. 
Compton, of the Illinois Natural History Survey, has 
discovered a new method of dealing with this pest. It consists 
of dusting the trees, while wet, with a powdered glue, thus 
doing away with the undesirable features of the glue-spray 
method formerly depended upon. 

The glue used is of the type employed in the preparation of 
cheap paints and kalsomines and is obtainable from glue man- 
ufacturers. The dust may be applied after a heavy dew or rain, 
or the trees may be sprinkled lightly but thoroughly by means 
of a hose and then dusted while wet. The glue may be washed 
off by sprinkling after 24 hours or left to shell off. Two treat- 
ments four or five days apart are usually sufficient to bring a 
heavy infestation under control. There is no danger of injur- 
ing the trees by this treatment. 


English lrises in the House 


I SHOULD like to offer an experience with growing English 
irises in the house. A professional grower said he doubted 
my success in growing Dutch or English irises indoors. How- 
ever, I tried, and now have as fine specimens as one could 
grow any place. I planted them in four or five inches of soil 
and placed them by a west window in a room where the 
temperature averages 60 degrees or thereabouts. 

Here I also have paperwhite narcissi grown in soil, which 
have reached the height of almost a yard with large blooms of 
good quality. Lily-of-the-valley pips taken from beds in the 
garden afford many flowers. A terrarium of woodland ferns, 
mosses, lichens, hepaticas, and partridge berries has proved a 
great satisfaction. The hepaticas and partridge berry plants 
have had blooms. 

—Lila V. Pulver. 
Hillsdale, N. Y. 


-A house though otherwise beautifull, if it hath no garden is more like a 
prison than a house. 


—William Coles. The Art of Simpling, 1656. 
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$00 ALPINES 


Are listed in the ROCK GARDEN CATALOG of 
NEW ENGLAND’S COLDEST NURSERY 


8 ROCK GARDEN FERNS 8 of OUR 50 SAXIFRAGES 
Ebony Spleenwort ......... $.25 I ch itiauan alae eka $.50 
Maidenhair Spleenwort .... .35 S. Ferdinand Coburgii ...... 50 
Green Spleenwort .......... 15 I dic ceny ese cess 75 
Bulbet Bladder Fern ....... 25 IE outs noo seesae 06 .25 
Purple Cliff Brake ......... 35 ED 606 cc0sseeens 35 
Rock Polypody ............ 25 PRE, Fir cdccseccses 50 
Braun’s Holly Fern ........ .50 ee II as soc cvcceess 1, 
Rusty Woodsia ............ 25 cs caeunv deseo .25 

10 of OUR 35 CAMPANULAS 10 of OUR 40 DIANTHI 
ng i i Seas ae $.25 D. Alwoodialpinus ......... $.35 
CNET SUG 6 vides seseseve 50 PGE vine once sssiccecs 25 
eID osc ned t-vesecss 50 pe rere 25 
C. poscharskyanum ........ 35 D. ceesius, double ........... 35 
CE Wbi+i00 es dvaesse<s 35 EE a wa base cna ees 25 
EE iin. c0swesnsesias 35 SEE, pees sceeeeevaas 35 
EN 660 sc orceccecs 35 DD, stermberell ... ce ccccccccs .25 
EE céwiccnsvconses 35 BED «Sco vcctvdieces's 50 
C. rotundifolia alba ........ 50 SI is o's ad amass 405 ua 35 
CE ane ccbee csccens 35 D. sylvestris frigidus ....... .25 





All orders, accompanied by cash, are entitled to 10% discount 
if received before March 10, 1937. 


We not only grow the finest of Alpines, but also grow the best varie- 
ties of Evergreens, Shade Trees, Hardy Roses, Border Perennials, 
Fruit Trees and Small Fruit Plants. These are listed in our 
GENERAL NURSERY CATALOG. Both Catalogs are FREE east 
of the Rockies. Either Catalog, 20c west of the Rocky Mountains. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Dept. H, Barre, Vermont 
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» Imagine your emotions 
| when you see in your 
own garden the unfold- 
ing blooms of the glori- 
ousNewKunderd 
Gladioli. Never has 
Nature done more mar- 
velous coloring, more 
sublime type-per- 
fection. 


New catalog de- 
scribes nearly 300 
of the new and un- 
usual varieties, and 
pictures in actual 
color about 50 different kinds, 
including the four new intro- 
ductions offered for the first 
time this year. 





just off the press! Complete An- 
nual with 20 pages of beautiful full 
color reproductions of rare Seeds, Bulbs and 
Plants. Many fine new varieties introduced 
by us for the first time this year. 


Special Offer—TOM THUMB ROSE 
The sensation of the Flower Show 
$1 each in pots 

$2.50 for 3 plants 
Delivery May Ist 
The daintiest red 
Rose the world has 
seen. Flowersathim- 
ble cana hide. Blooms 
continually-hardy 
outdoors. 

Send Coupon Below for Free Seed Annual 


By far the most beautiful 
and unusual Gladiolus 
Book in America. 


Write today for 
your copy. 





Stumpp & Walter Co., New York City 
Please send me 1937 Seed Annual—free ™° 








Please send me Kunderd’s 
1937 Gladiolus Book FREE. 


ee 


Gnnitinenenmee 
Branch Stores: 
White Plains, N. Y. 


jan We aieancindeniiie 


Newark, N. J. 
Englewood, N. J. 
Stamford, Conn. Hempstead, L. I. 


StimppélaherXb 


132-138 Church St. (Cor. Warren St.) 
NEW YORK CITY 
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.-e Kora Better Lawn 


and Garden in 1937 


FLORIDA HUMUS 


® Don’t buy water at humus prices. Compare moisture content when 
you compare the prices of different brands. Because Florida Humus 
has a lower moisture content than any other humus, it gives you less 
water and more soil-building organic matter for your money. 


Write for free booklet—Nature’s Way to Better Lawns and Gardens. 


Florida Humus is mined and manufactured at 
Zellwood (Orange County) Florida by: 


FLORIDA HUMUS COMPANY 
Sales Office — 140-R Milk St... Boston. Mass. 














oe Just Published! 

: an THE 

VEGETABLE GARDENER’S 
HOW BOOK 


= By Chesla C. Sherlock 


This is the much-needed, practical guide to vegetable and fruit grow- 
ing. Complete concise directions are given for every step from seed 
selection to harvesting and storing 56 vegetables and fruits, with a 
full chapter to each. Alphabetical arrangement of chapters, and the 
491 numbered topical subtitles, make it possible to spot information 


instantly. Price $3.00 
At all bookstores or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 




















HORSFORD'S , 
Regal y 


Plants and Lilies 


SEND TODAY for your free copy 
of our new Catalog featuring NEW 
PERENNIALS, Dwarf Asters, new 
Hemerocallis, new Liliums — profusely Our 40 years experi- 
illustrated, listing over 700 varieties of ence insures your 
Regal plants, shrubs, evergreens, ferns entire satisfaction. 


and wildflowers for F. H. HORSFORD 


your perennial garden. 
Route 20, Charlotte, Vermont 






















HEMLOCK 


Sheared for Hedges 
1 to 12 ft. 

Our Catalogue includes :— 
® Hemlock 
® Rhododendron 
® Kalmia 
@ Azaleas 
® Ferns and Wild Flowers 


CURTIS NURSERIES 
CALLICOON NEW YORK 


eS Sie sty desk 


SEEDS 
BULBS 


Illustrated Catalogues on Request 


For Those Who Demand the Best 


TRIVETTS TESTED SEEDS 


INC. eens 
Seed & Bulb Specialists 
134-144 WASHINGTON STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Saving Chrysanthemums From Frost 


ANY of the most beautiful chrysanthemums do not 
bloom early enough to escape the first freeze, even here 
in Oregon. Our first killing frost usually comes the last part 
of November or later, but this year it came. very unexpectedly, 
October 30. Almost everyone who had chrysanthemums lost 
all of the blooms. I saved part of mine by having grown about 
two dozen plants in gallon tin cans all season and by bringing 
them into the house when the cold spell came. As soon as it 
warmed up, I set them out on the south porch every morning, 
bringing them into the house again in the late afternoon. 
Thus, I was able to enjoy flowers of unusual beauty while my 
friends were mourning their loss. 

In the Spring when these chrysanthemums were planted in 
the cans, I made a rich mixture of soil, composed of one-half 
old cow manure and one-half good garden soil. The cans were 
sunk into the garden up to the rim all Summer and until 
about the middle of October, when they were moved into a 
building where they would be protected from wind and rain. 
The plants were watered nearly every day during the Summer 
and kept where they received sunshine about three-fourths of 
the day. They were given liquid manure several times and also 


| a commercial fertilizer dissolved in water. The late ones were 


not pinched back, as that retards the time of blooming about 
ten days to two weeks. The side shoots were kept picked off and 
the plants disbudded when they required it. 

The varieties grown in this way were Rayonnante, Fuji, 
Daikoku, Eva La Gallienne, Mrs. E. D. Godfrey, Miss Gladys 
or Buff Godfrey, Maretta, Rose Day, Titian Beauty, Benten, 
and Colonel Green, a green chrysanthemum. 

A gallon can is not quite large enough for a chrysanthe- 
mum plant to grow well in unless the soil is made very rich. A 
gallon-and-a-half size is better, but a bucket is too large to lift 
around if the grower is a woman. Two dozen plants can be 
cared for without becoming a burden. 

—Hazel Van Eaton. 
Salem, Ore. 


The Desired Yellow Beardless Iris 


or gardens of clay soil or where the Winter drainage is 
poor, the beardless irises are of special value. The Siberian 
and the Japanese groups are very useful in their modern forms, 
quite rivalling the bearded sorts, but there are few which have 
yellow flowers. When one hears of a yellow Japanese iris one 
may be sure that hemerocallis is the plant that is meant. There 
are, however, yellows in the Siberian group, as Iris wilsoni 
and J. forresti, but they are dwarf plants and evidently not as 
vigorous as the other Siberians. There are yellows in the spuria 
group, but all these plants are far less robust than the Sibe- 
rians, and the flowers pass quickly. 

We have native yellow irises, from California and Oregon, 
but they are tiny plants and not always very willing to grow. 
There are yellow forms of our coppery J. fulva, excellent 
plants as yet little seen. But the only really yellow beardless 
iris of the foliage and height of the Siberian and the Japanese 
forms is the common, almost despised, yellowflag iris, /. 
pseudacorus, from Europe, now naturalized in places in this 
country. It is big, sturdy and persistent, in any soil from dry 
hillside to the pool. It thrives in a wider range of soils than 
any other species. 

Two seedling forms are pale yellow. There is also a giant 
form and one with variegated foliage. The only drawback is 
that the flowers are not raised high enough above the foliage, 
a failing of many beardless irises. Could we not all watch for 
better seedlings, or larger flowers, higher above the foliage, and 
in other tints of yellow? If to the strong constitution of this 
plant and its deep yellow color we could add the flower form 
of Siberian or Japanese irises we would have a group of exten- 
sive usefulness, 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 
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“SUCCESS WITH ROSES” is an inter- 
esting, helpful periodical indispensable 
to rose lovers. Send 
’ only l0c for 4issues 
and coupon good 
for 25c on first 
order of $2.50. 
yy Orgeta sample 

copy Free with our 
1 Price Offer 


STAR $ 


ROSES 
& AMI QUINARD H. T., crimson- 
maroon, black lustre $1 ea. 


\ \) seFEDERICO CASASH.T.,copper 


























40 “. |] &orange, from Spain $1 ea. 
YEARS {Send only $1 for BOTH of 
these fragrant, everbloom- 

growing roses Hf ingroses—2 yr. FIELD-GROWN. 
into help- 1937 GUIDE TO GOOD 
ful folder, ROSES, FREE, describes 


-" 183 best roses, shows 
65 in color, including 
newest patented roses. 

THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 


Beautify 
With Roses 
FREE 
R. Pyle, Pres. West Grove291, Pa. 


GUARANTEED TO BLOOM 














BLUE RIBBON FLOWERS 


Your Choice 25c Per Pkt. 


LARKSPUR. Annual Giant Imperial kinds 
for open, sunny locations. 

Gloria Improved. A rich, deep rose on 
salmon. Early flowering. 

White King. A pure, glistening giant on 
24 to 30 inch spikes. 

MARIGOLD, Sunset Giants. Immense heads 
in vivid shades of orange, yellow and 
primrose. Tall and majestic. 

PHLOX, Dwarf Annual “‘Art Shades.”” Com- 
prises many delightful pastel shades in 
harmonizing colors. 

SCABIOSA. Another lovely annual. 

Rosette. A radiant deep rose, just grand 
for cutting. 

Ask for our free 1937 catalogue describing 

these and many more worthwhile garden 

subjects. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 





KEENE PORTABLE PLANT STARTER 


Grows Earlier Healthier Plants 





eta ya a portable hot-water 
eated, home green-house all your 
own. Banish forever the Palgee SEND ONLY 
muss of hot beds and cold frames. 
Grow your own vegetable and flower 
lants from seeds or bulbs with a 
ne Portable “Plant Starter.” NOW 
Get started earlier...save money... 
get healthier, sturdier plants. Has 2 heat zones... 
thermostatically controlled. Made of weather-proof 
“Superboard.”” “‘Lustra-Glass” admits ultra-violet 
sun rays, Light weight...move anywhere. 15 DAYS 
T — Money-Back-Guarantee. Send $5 
with order . . . pay balance on delivery. Model 1 
(Oil) 31”x 41” (holds 18 flats) only $23.95. 
Model 2 (Oil) 31”x 67” (holds 30 flats) only 
$29.95. Electric Models $2 extra. Keene flats 
(5%"x 13"x2%"”) Ile each. OR BUILD 
YOUR OWN—Complete plans, copper hot-water 
heating system, and heat control, Model 1—only 
$9.95; Model 2—only $12.95; Electrics $2 ex- 
tra. (All prices F.O.B. factory) Order today... 
avoid delay when rush comes. 
KEENE MFG. CO., Dept. 767-B, RACINE, WIS. 


HEMEROCALLIS 


The Perennial Supreme 


1936 was a severe year. Hemerocallis were 
very fine—many newer ones proved worthy 
a name—broader range of color—some very 
fine new ones for 1938. Some very fine, new 
dahlias and glads. Send for list. 


C. BETSCHER, Dover, Ohio 
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Native Bamboos as Ground Covers 


Ca foreign to northern gardens is both the 
textural quality of the grassy bamboos and the crackle of 
their breaking canes underfoot. That the small cane, Arundi- 
naria tecta, is not appreciated where it is at home is to be ex- 
pected and yet, in the South, its evergreen masses become most 
conspicuous as Autumn gives place to Winter. In the wild, the 
effect from a distance is good but from near by one sees the 
tattered leaf-blades, the tangle of dead and dying canes as 
well as the grace of the new growth. The roots spread rapidly 
and the unbranched trunks rise to a height of eight to 20 feet, 
depending upon soil and climate, and often make an uncom- 
fortable thicket in a low spot at the edge of woods. 

As the foliage of the bamboo would be its real value under 
cultivation and the maximum height is not to be expected to 
the northward, it would seem that special feeding and annual 
cutting to the ground as may be done for sumach or golden 
elder, would develop an exotic foliage effect. 

If A. tecta is not obtainable it is well to remember that 
Sasa japonica (Bambusa metake) and other dwarf forms are 
considered hardy, despite our unfamiliarity with them, both 
in the North and the South. The small cane seems to have 
little preference as to sun or shade, an excellent quality in a 
ground cover, but it is a rank grower that will more than hold 
its own in a new planting. 

At Biltmore, N. C., two or three bamboos make good 
ground covers and four or five species acquire real size in the 
latitude of Washington, D. C., and Nashville, Tenn. 


—R. S. Sturtevant. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Miniature Hybrid Pentstemon 


MONG the many new things growing in my garden in 
1936 were the annual pentstemons known as miniature 
hybrids. Seed was sown in a flat on March 16 and the seed- 
lings were transplanted to the garden May 15. Some of the 
plants were allowed to grow naturally, but most of them 
were pinched back when six or eight inches high. 

Those allowed to grow as they liked, started blooming 
July 15 and each bore one huge spike which, like a giant snap- 
dragon, proved topheavy, making it necessary to stake the 
plant. This resulted in slow side branching. 

The plants that had been pinched back grew into symmet- 
rical, sturdy specimens, developed a wealth of bloom spikes 
and began blooming about August 1. Their habit of growth 
and bloom is similar to the majestic snapdragons, although 
they seem to be even more prolific bloomers than the faithful 
snapdragon. 

The colors are varied and exquisite, ranging from pure 
white, cream, pink, lavender, red, coral, purple, and violet 
to all sorts of bicolors, all having white throats with contrast- 
ing band or edge of a deeper color, mostly rose, lavender or 
coral red. Each spike is from 18 to 20 inches long and well 
clothed with these lovely bells and equally dainty buds, mak- 
ing a lasting cut flower and a charming garden subject. It 
continues to bloom until cut down by heavy freezing. 


—AMrs. Frank Leininger. 
Oakland, Minn. 














FLOWERING PLANTS 


BAY STATE NURSERIES, Inc. 
North Abington, Mass. Framingham, Mass. 


TREES, SHRUBS .. . 


BAGDAD FATA MORGANA 
Ours is one of the most complete stocks BLUE DANUBE HALLOWE'EN 
in America, and provides material for CANBERRA PICARDY 
year-round color in your garden. Our COMMANDER RED PHIPP’S 
services are many and varied. Two KOEHL SALBACH’S 
display grounds conveniently located. DEE RCHID 
Write Now for Our Complete Catalog. DUNA PELEGRINA 


Sent FREE! Special Gratis—1 Seabrook White 


Send for Our New 1937 Catalog 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 














Seabrook 


SPECIAL GLADIOLUS COLLECTION 


For $2.00 Prepaid, we will ship 3 each, 
large bulbs correctly labeled as follows: 














New Hampshire 
























FREE DIAGNOSIS 


If you have trees which are 
below par don't ignore and 
neglect them. When a tree 
fails to thrive there's always 
a reason.And to the trained 
eye of a Bartlett Diagnosti- 
cian most tree ills and ail- 
ments are an open book. 
Why not have the Bartlett 
Representative call? He will 
make a careful scientific 
study and diagnosis of your 
tree's condition without cost 
or obligation. 
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Bartlett Service is available 
in every community from 
Maine to the Carolinas. For 
literature write: 
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The F.A. Bartiett Tree Expert Co. 
Laboratories cnd Main Office 
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Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 
We Have a Fine Lot of 


HYBRID YEWS 
Upright and Spreading 
Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 
In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 








Wentworth’s New 
Gladiolus Catalog 


Your free copy, splendidly illus- 
trated, complete with cultural 
hints and featuring 


CERTIFIED BULBS 


will be mailed on request now. 


WENTWORTH GARDENS 
4003 W. Territorial Road 
Battle Creek Michigan 











When writing advertisers 


please mention 
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FLOWERS 





Your copy of the 1937 edition of 
“VAUGHAN’S GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED” is now ready. 240 flowers illus- 
trated in full color. Annuals, perennials, 
roses, iris, lilies, gladio.i—over 2000 to 
select from. Complete selection of vegeta- 
ble seeds. Easily understood directions for 
planting and care, written by experienced 
gardeners. Write for FREE catalog today. 
SPECIAL OFFER Large packet of the beau- 
tiful new ‘‘Cosmos Sensation.” Early 
blossoms 4 to 6 in. across. Only 10 
CENTS, coin or stamps. Catalog free. 


V AUGHAN’S SEEDSTORE 


Dept. 521, 10 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
or 47 Barclay Street, New York 


Serving America’s leading florists, 
estates and home gardeners since 1876 


Please send me ‘‘Gardening I Illustrated.” 
Enclosed is 10c. Send me your special 
“Cosmos Sensation”’ package. 











Name i , ; Creecrirrc. 
Address ; ; ' : o or 
Good either for pot or outdoor culture 
RUBELLUM, Lovely dwarf variety 
with pink trumpets, fine for rock 
garden or pans. 40c ea., $4 per doz. 
LONGIFLORUM ALBO-MARGI- 
NALIS: Dwarf variety, large pure 
white trumpets and white varie- 
gated foliage, perfectly hardy. 
30c ea., $3 per doz. 
MEDEOLOIDES: Charming for 
rock garden, of martagon type, 
scarlet shaded apricot. 
50c ea., $5 per doz. 
DAURICUM PARDINUM: Dwarf, 
immense yellow flowers suffused 
orange. 30c ea., $3 per doz. 
JAPONICUM (KRAMERI): Beauti- 
ful, large peach pink trumpets. 
Perfectly hardy. 50c ea., $5 per doz. 


Send for catalogue of numerous other 
lilium bulbs and seeds 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
Front Street Weymouth, Mass. 


TINGLE’S 
New 1937 Catalog 


If you are a keen gardener you 
will want this catalog featuring 
our world-wide collection of 








New, Rare and Time-Tested 
Trees—Shrubs—Plants 
Bulbs—Etc. 

Mailed free on request today 
TINGLE NURSERY CO. 
203 Garden Lane 
PITTSVILLE MARYLAND 


THUJA PYRAMIDALIS 


When in need of some choice 
THUJA PYRAMIDALIS ranging 
from 7 feet up to 14 feet, please 
write us, or better still, pay us a 
visit and see the QUALITY of 
our offerings. 








Ask for our 1937 Catalog 
CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 
WEST NEWBURY MASS. 
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THE NEW GARDEN BOOKS 




















Mrs. Coombs on South African Plants 


“South African Plants,’’ by Sarah V. Coombs..Published by the Frederick 
A. Stokes Co., New York. Price $4.50. 


The author’s friends have been waiting eagerly since her 
return from South Africa, for her promised book on the plants 
of that far country. And what a delight it is! The first reac- 
tion is one of surprise to learn how many of the long-familiar 
plants are natives there. Most of us know that the geranium, 
the calla and the agapanthus came from Africa, and, perhaps, 
may remember that the gladiolus also is a native. But how 
many know that the oxalis, freesia, lobelia, anchusa, plum- 
bago, clivia, some of the begonias and many of the strawflow- 
ers belong there? 

‘“England,’’ says Mrs. Coombs, “‘has grown many of these 
plants for over a century. Lucky California, with her climate 
so like that of South Africa, can perhaps grow them all. The 
southern and southwestern states have conditions which suit 
most of them. The North, where they, with few exceptions, 
will not be hardy, may have a large share of annuals, Summer 
bulbs and greenhouse and sunroom flowers.” 

The author divides South African plants roughly into four 
groups: bulbs, annuals and perennials, succulents, and trees 
and shrubs. Lists of each are given for the gardener’s choice, 
and clear directions for soil, pot culture, watering, propagat- 
ing, and pests and diseases. The third chapter is devoted to 
planting plans for California, for northern and southern 
states, for the sunroom and house. The chapter on bulbs is the 
longest, and what treasures are spread before our eyes—callas 
in white, yellow, pink and purple, the brilliant lachenalias, as 
yet seen only in a few flower shows; white or orange orni- 
thogalums, the lovely veltheimia with shining green leaves 
and Red-Hot-Poker flowers; crinums in pink or white, the 
Blood Lily (hamanthus) with spotted stems and fluffy flow- 
ers, followed by fat red berries, easily grown in the window 
garden; many varieties of nerines, and a wilderness of little- 
known bulbs. 

The chapter on succulents pictures and describes many 
interesting species which will be wonderful additions to win- 
dow gardens when, and if, we get them. Rochea coccinea is 
well known, but the others are new. 

Considerable space is given, and rightly, to the South 
African daisies. We have grown arctotis, dimorphothecas and 
ursinias in our gardens. A few of us have struggled with 
venidiums, with more or less success—usually less. Mrs. 
Coombs tells us how we may have more. Several varieties of 
the Blue Marguerite, a familiar greenhouse plant, are de- 
scribed, and many gazanias, which we should grow more 
than we do. California grows many varieties in brilliant 
colors, around the street trees, and anyone who has seen 
clumps of the orange-flowered Dew-flower, Drosanthemum 
speciosum, growing in California gardens will promptly re- 
solve to follow Mrs. Coombs’ directions and grow them. * 

The book contains many good pictures, a glossary, a list 
of synonyms, and an index of botanical and common names, 
and, best of all, a list of dealers carrying South African seeds, 
bulbs and plants. 

—Bessie R. Buxton. 


Peabody, Mass. 


An Improved Edition of a Popular Book 


“The Book of Shrubs,” by Alfred Carl Hottes. Published by A. T. 
DeLaMare Co., Inc., New York. Price $3.00. 


This is the third edition of Professor Hottes’ book of | 


shrubs and physically it is much more attractive than either of 
its predecessors. Not only is it printed on a better grade of 
paper, but the addition of a number of reproductions of 
scratchboard drawings by Lindsey Lockerby Field greatly 
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ROCKNOLL’S 


BETTER HARDY PLANTS 


while rare 
are easily grown. They form wide 
mats of green leaves covered 
il June with 


SEND FOR OUR FREE CATALOG OF THE BETTER HARDY PLANTS 


Rocknoll Nursery Foster, Ohio 











| RARE FLOWER 


Seeds — Bulbs 


The new 1937 catalog carries de- 
scriptive offerings of 2800 Unusual 
Flowers, including seeds of 81 true 
LILIES, 23 lovely GENTIANS, 29 
desirable DELPHINIUMS, 29 varied 
CAMPANULAS, 48 distinct VIO- 
LETS, 25 delightful ANEMONES, 
with Eremurus, Allium, Cactus, 
Azalea, Water Lily. And BULBS, 
“hard-to-find” kinds in wide assort- 
ment. 


It gives colors and foliage, heights, 
seasons, habits and requirements; 
just those quirks of information that 
hide so stubbornly when wanted most. 
You will need the catalog as a rigidly 
accurate work of reference: you will 
read it because it is humanly, indi- 
vidually, interesting. 


Sent gladly on request. 
REX. D. PEARCE 
Dept. B 
Merchantville 











New Jersey 














AIR CONDITIONED 
SEEDS 


G#®t the most from your seeds. Give them 
the advantages of good environment. 


HOMES for 


with sufficient air and moisture to assure 
quick germination. 


Before you do any planting mix Emblem- 
Protected Peat Moss with the soil. This 
ideal soil conditioner keeps the soil well 
aerated, assures good drainage, maintains 
moisture constancy and promotes vigorous 
root development — the key to all healthy 
top growth. 

Let us send you FREE informative bulletin, 
“Growing Plantlets from Seed’’—a bulletin 
every gardener should have. Write today. 
Address Dept. H 2-1. 


=<” PEAT MOSS 


PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 


Educational, Advertising 8 
Research Dept. 


155 John St., New York, N. Y. 
FAO TSC UREN AORN SIN 


FRUIT TREES and ORNAMENTALS 


In a large assortment of varieties, 
including the outstanding New 
Varieties of both Fruits and Orna- 
mentals. 


Write for a Free Copy of our 44 Page 
Planting Guide and New Price List. 


WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, Inc. 
WAYNESBORO, VA. 
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PERIOR FRUIT TREES 
BERRIES-ORNAMENTAIS 


Every Fruit Grower and Home Owner 
should have a FREE copy of our big 
52-page Illustrated Catalog. Faithfully 
describes the Best Fruits and Ornamen- 

tals for farm, 


. 
- suburban and city 
plantings, at 


money-saving prices. 
BERLIN, MARYLAND 
Serving PLANTERS For 53 Years 


RARE RHODODENDRONS 


Our 1937 list contains several 
species and varieties not offered 
before. 

JOSEPH B. GABLE 
Stewartstown Pennsylvania 









Weite Today 


BOX 25 











ARNOLDIANA AZALEAS 


A Beautiful Hybrid of Kempferi and 
Amena. Bright pink flowers. Order now 
for Spring delivery. Special: A dozen 
12 to 18 in. plants for $7.50. Larger 
plants, 24 to 30 inches, $10.00 per doz. 


LANGWATER GARDENS 
Estate of LEONARD W. Ross 
OFFICE: 524 LAW BLDG., NORFOLK, VA. 


ORCHIDS 


in great variety for private, com- 
mercial or botanical purposes. 


LAGER & HURRELL. 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 


ORCHIDS 


of distinction 


EDWARD A. MANDA, Ine. 
130 Main St., West Orange, N. J. 




















ORCHIDS 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS 
COMPANY 


WELLESLEY, MASS. 








CHOICE ROCK PLANTS 
and IRIS 
New Catalogue now ready 


CARL STARKER GARDENS 
JENNINGS LODGE OREGON 


ENGLISH CARNATIONS 


Catalogue forwarded 
upon request 
PIPER’S 
Livingston New Jersey 














Rare Seeds of Alpine Flowers 


as: Campanula excisa, Eritrich- 

ium nanum, etc., from Florealp 

Garden, Champex (Switzerland). 
Ask list to 


J. M. AUBERT 
11 RUE TRONCHET 





PARIS 
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enhances its appearance. Many other new illustrations have 
been included and only the best of those appearing in previous 
editions have been retained. 

There are also descriptions of additional plants. These are, 
in the main, shrubs which are adapted to the warmer regions 
of the Pacific Coast and the Gulf States. The text has been 
expanded by more complete cultural notes and lists of shrubs 
for specific purposes. 

This is a particularly valuable reference book for the person 
who maintains a garden with little or no professional advice. 
More than 150 genera are discussed in some detail under the 
heading ‘‘Important Shrubs.’’ Soil requirements, pruning and 
propagation methods, uses in the landscape plan, and objec- 
tions, if there are such, are noted for hundreds of species. As 
in all his writings, Professor Hottes’ descriptions are lucid and 
non-technical. 


A Garden Book in the English Manner 


‘The Gardener's England,”’ by Eric Parker. Published by J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia. Price $3.00. 

As the title indicates, this is an English book. That is suffi- 
cient to indicate that it was written leisurely, without the 
hurried, somewhat careless style found in many American 
books. Even as a boy, the author was interested in horticul- 
tural pursuits, and when he became a man, he did not put 
them away but rather followed them the more assiduously. 
He writes with tender appreciation of all the growing things 
in his garden, with observations which are not without mean- 
ing for American gardeners, as when he says: 


I must always have in my border the tall phloxes, though they do not 
flourish in my sandy soil: I want them to bring me the butterflies. Above the 
phloxes I have always the drooping racemes of buddleia, which scents the 
border with honey, and below the phloxes Sedum spectabile; all for the same 
purpose, to draw to the border the butterflies of August and September, the 
Brimstones and Tortoiseshells and Peacocks and Red Admirals, so that they 
shall flit about the buddleias and balance on the phloxes, to strut and drink 
and fan their wings. 


Roadside Development Is Discussed 


“‘Roadsides, The Front Yard of the Nation,”’ by J. M. Bennett. Published 
by The Stratford Company, Boston. Price $3.00. 

Roadside planting has become a source of much discussion 
in recent years. The necessity for such planting is generally 
accepted, but the method by which it is to be done and the 
type of plants to be used seems to invite debate. Roadside de- 
velopment, properly understood, means much besides tree or 
shrub planting, and whenever planting is done it should have 
reference to the safety as well as the appearance of the roadside. 

There are those who believe that every foot of a roadside 
must be landscaped, while others argue for very conservative 
treatment. With such diversified opinions, it is pleasing to find 
a writer who is able to present both sides of the question, 
reconciling them to some degree and fully covering many 
important points over which there can be no division. The 
book may not make popular reading, but those interested in 
any phase of roadside development will find it distinctly 
worth while. 


Many Plants Obtained for Little Money 


“Plant Propagation for the Garden,”” by Dr. David C. Fairburn. Published 
by Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., Garden City, N. Y. Price $1.00. 

The latest addition to the dollar garden books explains in 
detail the methods by which plants are propagated by such 
means as stem cutting, offsets, layering, divisions, budding 
and grafting, as well as by the sowing of seeds. It will be wel- 
comed by amateurs who desire to increase their choice varieties 
quickly, easily and economically. The illustrations are very 
helpful. 
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WATER LILIES 


Guaranteed to Bloom 


No garden is complete without the beauty and fra- 
grance of a Water Lily Pool. Water Lilies are easiest 
| of flowers to grow; no weeding—no watering—no hoe- 


ing. Certain to prove a delight for the whole family. 
BOOKLET, “How to Build a Pool.” Pool building 
is an easy matter with this complete booklet—10c. 
Send Today for NEW CATALOG 
Profusely illustrated in natural colors. Catalog con- 
F R E E tains everything you will 








‘ want to know about a 
se : Canada lSe WaterGarden. Write today! 
* as 


(UE TRICKER wy. 


Everything for the Water Garden 
7204 BROOKSIDE AVE. 
SADDLE RIVER, N. J. 






7224 RAINBOW TERRACE 
INDEPENDENCE, OHIO 


HILL'S BOOK OF 
EVERGREENS 


HILLS BOOK OF 


OR 





See this beautifully- 
illustrated new book, 
answering every ques- 
tion about Evergreens. Pro- 
duced by America’s leading 
Evergreen Nursery with a background 
of 80 years’ experience with Evergreens. 
A cloth bound book, 7x9 %"’, containing 
320 pages. There are 50 chapters, in- 
cluding complete information on uses, 
descriptions, propagation, historical and 
culturalinformation pertaining to Ever- 
greens. 360 illustrations, 45 in full color. 








Price $3.50, postpaid, anywhere in the United 
States. Sent with full privilege of approval. 


D. HILL NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 365 DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 


Evergreen S pecialists America's Largest Growers 


| MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD 


for Wildflower gardening, Rock gardens, 
Perennial borders, broad-leaf evergreens, 
and all fibrous-rooted plants. Ideal for seed- 
bed, for transplanted seedlings, and for 
rooted cuttings. Contains Nature’s own best 
plant food values. The perfect soil restorer. 
Send for circular. 


$2.25 per 100-lb. bag Quantity discount 
F.O.B. East Kingston, N. H. 


MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD CO. 
Box 31 East Kingston, New Hampshire 


STRAWBERRIES 
EASILY RAISED AT HOME 








Delicious, fully ripened fruit, 
fresh from your own garden. 
Our FREE Strawberry Book 
tells you how to grow them, 
Describes Fairfax and Dorsett, 
the finest flavored Strawberries 
ever introduced. Also other 
early, medium and late varie- 
ties for succession, and Ever- 
bearing varieties that will give 
you fresh fruit until freezin: 
weather, Write for our 193 
Berry Book today—F REE. 


The W. F. ALLEN CO. 
324 Market St. Salisbury, Md. 





No Garden is complete 
without Strawberries. 
Produce an abundance 
at small cost, 








| seed, 5 Ibs., 80c postpaid. Circular. 





ATTRACT the BIRDS. Fasten to window 


ledge. Protected suet holder and seed box; cypress 
stained brown, 24” long by 11” wide, $3.00; 














THE W. W. OLIVER MFG. CO. 


1486 NIAGARA STREET BUFFALO, N. Y. 


SEEDS 


For the Flower Garden 
All-America Select'ons for 1937 
New Annuals Unusual Perennials 
Send for 1937 Catalog and Sample 
Packet of Seeds 


HARRIET McGREGOR 
1923 East H.gh Street 
SPRINGFIELD OHIO 
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Garden Calendar for 1937 
For Gardens of the South — 
Sponsored by the 
Garden Study Ciub of New Orleans 
Price $1.25 

Place orders through 


D. C. WILLIAMS 
1912 State Street New Orleans, La. 


GOLDEN HEATHER 


(Calluna vulgaris aurea) 
Dwarf growing and forming carpets 
of rich copper gold in Winter and 
Spring. Lilac pink flowers. 
40c each $3 for $1.00 POSTPAID 
Seed and plant catalog '37 ready 
WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 








Latest MARIGOLD DWARF 


ROYAL SCOT ALL DOUBLE 
Striped French Marigold, rich ma- 
hogany and gold inuniform stripes, 
40% 100%, absolute doubleness 15 
fia Special pricing, per pack . Cc 
Write for New Free Golden Anniversary 
Seed Book and free Packet of Seed: 
L.L. OLDS SEED Co. 
Dept. 24 Madison. 








Sninitind’ EVERBLOOMING 
CLIMBING ROSES 


Strong No. 1—2 Year, Field-Grown Plants 
Place Orders Now for Spring Delivery 
Your choice of Everblooming Climbing 
Talisman; Everblooming Climbing Pink 
Radiance or Everblooming Climbing 
Red Radiance at $1 each; any 6 for $5. 
Postpaid—Oultural Directions Included 


ROBERT WAYMAN one isano. n. ¥. 





Two Year Old Field Grown 
ROSES 


The Best in Old and New Varieties 


Send for free Illustrated Catalogue 


MOUNT BAKER NURSERIES 
Sumas, Wash. 


Colorful FLOWER 


Catalog 


Seeds, Bulbs, Hardy Plants, 
Roses — all worthwhile novel- 
ties and high-class specialties. 
Free—write for it NOW. 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
Dept. 28 BABYLON, L. L 


West Hill Nurseries 


Grape Vine Specialists 
BOX 17 FREDONIA, N. Y. 


Over 60 vars. of Grapes, including those wonderful 
new introductions for the table: Fredonia, Golden 
Muscat, Ontario, Sheridan, Urbana, Portland. 
500 vars. fruit and ornamental trees,- shrubs, etc. 
State inspected. True to name, size and quality 
as represented. OUR 60th YEAR. CATALOG FREE. 


NATIVE PLANTS 


from “The Land of the Sky” 


Many rare and unusual species 
Catalog Free 


NIK-NAR NURSERY 
Biltmore Station Asheville, N. C. 

















BARNES BROTHERS 
Illustrated Nursery Catalog 
Free 


BARNES BROS. NURSERY 
Box 20 Yalesville, Conn. 


Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - - MASS. 




















ADVERTISING PASES REMOVED 


HORTICULTURE 


Garden and Nature Songs 


Pia THE annual meeting of the Ohio Association of Garden 
Clubs, held at Springfield, Ohio, during the Fall, Mrs. 
Victor H. Ries of Columbus, in connection with a recital of 
garden and nature music gave a list of suggested songs for 
garden-club programs. As a help to garden-club program 
committees throughout the country the list of songs made up 
by Mrs. Ries is presented here. 


The Violet (Duet) 

The Oak Tree 

The Year's at the Spring 
Lo, Here the Gentle Lark 
May Song 

Were I Gardener 

Water Lily 

Autumn 


The Water Lily 

May, the Maiden 

A Gift of Flowers 

The Voice of Spring (Duet) 
Solveig’s Sunshine Song (Peer Gynt) 
Spring Song (Natoma) 
Morning Song 

The Ivy Green 

Autumn Song 

I Drink the Fragrance of the Rose 
Roses in June 
Daffodils-a-Blowing 

May Morning 

The Violet 

In Summer Fields . . 

The Linden Tree . . 

Hark, Hark, the Lark 

The Brooklet 

In the Forest 

"Twas in the Lovely Month of May 
A May Song 

Roses After Rain 

A Song of Sunshine 

The Lotus Flower 

The Hedge Rose 

The Tree 

Summer Time 
Cream-White Rosebud 
White Rose 

Clover Blossoms 

Six Purple Violets 

Green Branches ... 

In the Garden 

Iris 

The Lilacs 

Cypresses 


John Alden Carpenter 
Gounod 
Arthur W. Foote 


Herbert 

. .Grieg 

.....Beethoven 
Clayton Johns . 

H. Clough-Leighter 

Edward German 

tt Edward German 

Charles Fonteyn Manney 


.....Brahms 
Schubert 
Schubert 
Schubert 

Schumann 


...A. C. Mackenzie 
Lisa Lehmann 
. .A. Goring Thomas 


Schubert 

Nordraak 

Ward Stephens 

.. .Louts Victor Saar 
Benjamin P. Whelpley 
Clara Kathleen Rogers 
Dagmar de C. Rybner 
Wintter Watts 

Maud Valerie White 
Daniel Wolfe 
Rachmaninoff 

Walter Kramer 


Nursery and Seed Catalogues 


Bedard, Louis E. (19 Epsom Ave., 


Toronto, Can.) ‘‘Dahlias, Spring 1937." 


‘Quality seeds—flower, vegetable.”’ 

Blossfeld, Robert. (Potsdam, Germany) ‘Pedigree seeds.’’ 

Boekibu, Tanaka. (24, Nipponbashi 5—-Chome, Osaka, Japan) ‘‘Alpine native seed 
list, 1936.” 


Burpee, W. Atlee, Co. (485 No. 5th St., Philadelphia, Pa.) ‘Preliminary list of 
novelties for 1937." 

Cottage Herb Garden. (All Hallows Guild, Mt. St. Alban, Washington, D. C.) “List 
of thriving plants and herbs.”’ 

Dickson & Robinson, Ltd. (Cathedral St., Manchester, Eng.) “Seed list 1937.” 

Diener, Richard. (Oxnard, Calif.) ‘‘Catalog 1937’ (Plants, seeds, bulbs). 

~~ A. (1306 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa.) ‘“‘Dreer’s garden book, 


Giacomasso, Fratelli (Torino, Via della Campagna 720, Italy) (Roses). 

Glen St. Mary Nurseries. (Glen St. Mary, Fla.) (General catalog). 

Greenman, The. (Boston office: Carry-On-Shop, 65 Charles St.) ‘‘Herbs.’’ 
Herb Farm. (Hacklebarney Rd., Chester, N. J.) ‘‘Herbs’’ (sold in jars). 
Hillenmeyer Nurseries. (Lexington, Ky.) “Spring 1937°’ (General catalog). 
Hoch, A: brecht. (Berlin-Neukoelln, Germany) ‘‘Seeds.’’ 

Houston Orchards. (Hanover, Mass.) “‘Blueberries—field grown plants.” 
Hufeld, Fritz. (Darmstadt, Germany) ‘Greenhouse and stove plants, 1937” (Seeds). 
Lissadell. (Sligo, Irish Free State) ‘‘Price list of fresh seeds, Spring 1937.” 
Manda,- Edward A. (130 Main St., West Orange, N. J.) “‘Orchids.”’ 

Mitsch, Grant E. (Brownsville, Ore.) “Fall 1936 price list of superior glads.”’ 
Mette, Heinrich. (Quedlinburg, Germany) ‘‘Seeds, 1937.”’ 


Rocky Mountain Alpine Nurseries. (Bigfork, Montana) ‘‘Choice seeds and plants for 
the rock garden, 1937.” 


Royal Oak Boxwood Farms. (Nurseries: Marion, Va.) ‘‘Boxwood.”’ 

Stevens, H. W. (96 Chestnut Ave., Waterbury, Conn.) ‘‘Gladiolus bulb list, 1937.” 
Sutton & Sons. (Reading, Eng.) ‘‘Sutton’s seeds, 1937.” 

Texas Pecan Nursery Inc. (Tyler, Texas) ‘‘Nuts and fruits.’’ 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 





HOUSE PLANTS: Odd, Attractive Plants, 

Seeds, Bulbs from Florida. Butterfly Orchid 

Mounted on wood 50c. Fancy Leaved Ele- 

phant’s Ear Bulb 25c. Postpaid. Free Cata- 

ene. Shaffer Nurseries, B700, Clearwater, 
lorida. 





TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties, 
blooming sizes. Herbaceous Peonies, best 
varieties. Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking 
Spring, Pa., Drawer 15. 





ALASKA WILDFLOWER SEEDS: Also 
Alaska grown garden seeds. Catalog. Cari- 
bou Island Seeds, Caribou Island, Skilak 
Lake, Lawing, Alaska. 





ROSES—Hardy, two year, field grown ever- 
blooming plants. Lowest price. Beautiful 
descriptive catalog free. g Rose Nur- 
series, Box 702-H, Tyler, Texas. 





DAHLIAS, eight beautiful giant varieties, 
all different and labelled to name, only $1, 
prepaid. Or, eight pompon varieties, $1, pre- 
paid. Catalog of many other interestin 
offers free on request. WRITE TODAY!! 
Kunzman’s, D . New Albany, Indiana. 





BLUEBERRIES: Leading varieties in 
Hardy Hybrids, for gardens, Hedges, lawn 
clumps. All sizes, guaranteed to grow. Lilac- 
like shrubs that load up with delicious fruit. 
A delightful addition to our gardens. Book- 
let. Houston Orchards, Hanover, Mass. 





RARE HARDY Azaleas, Rhododendrons, 
Evergreens, Yews, Flowering Trees, Japa- 
nese Maples, Magnolias, Purple Beeches, 
Pink Dogwoods, 10 to 75 cents each, send 
for list. Alanwold Nursery, Neshaminy 
Bucks Co., Pennsylvania. 


COLORADO MOUNTAIN FLOWERS will 
bring distinctiveness and charm to your 
arden. New 32-page catalogue mailed free. 

drews’ Rockmont Gardens, Box 266, 
Boulder, Colorado. 








DAHLIA BARGAINS: Eight giants, $1.00; 
eight poms, $1.00; twelve mixed, lost 
names, $1.00; three collections, $2.50; pre- 
aw List. Hilkrest Gardens, Takoma Park, 





BEGONIAS: Unusual varieties our spe- 
cialty. Descriptive booklet 35c. Green Tree 
Flower Gardens, 316 W. Chew St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 





SEEDS of wonderful Japanese Giant Morn- 
ing Glories. Mixture 35c. Port-Rose Garden, 
Freeport, Ill. Full directions. 





FINE EVERGREENS: Garden plant spe- 
cialties, windbreak trees, rare flowers and 
bulb seeds. Interesting catalogue. Ransom 
Nursery, Geneva, O. 





NATIVE flowering shrubs, Rhododendrons, 
Orchids, Perennials. Oatalogue. Wholesale 
and retail. Three Laurels, Marshall, N. C. 





POTASH FERTILIZER, (Canadian Hard- 
wood Ashes): Makes Satisfied Customers. 
Free Circular Explaining. George Stevens, 
Peterborough, Ontario. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SITUATION WANTED: As superintendent 
on a private estate, by Dutch Horticultural 
College graduate. Citizen, 25 years in this 
country. Ten and six years in last positions. 
At present head-gardener at one of the 
leading colleges in the east. Married, two 
children. Highest references as to character 
and ability. Correspondence solicited. Ad- 
dress A. P. W., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 











Working superintendent or gardener, with 

25 years of experience, and best references 

from private and commercial places, wishes 

position on private residence. Middle-aged, 

married, one child. German-American. 

b. RB. B., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
ass. 





Desires position as head gardener, care of 
greenhouses and growing of fruit under 
lass, mushrooms and vegetables, lawns. 
ualified in all branches. Age 44 years, sin- 
gle, Catholic. Excellent references. J. M., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Experienced caretaker and gardener desires 
position on estate. 40 years of age, married, 
two children, (girl 13, boy 9). Excellent 
references. Also experienced in care of sad- 
dle and driving horses. F. T., Care of “‘Hor- 
ticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Head gardener or caretaker: Scotch, age 44, 
married with grown family. Life experience 
under glass and outdoors on first class 
estates. Five years last sition. Best of 
reference. R. M., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





